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For the Companion. 


POLLY FELT’S FORTUNE. 


“Yes, she hev been a boarder in this establish- 
ment nigh on to forty-five year, Polly Felt hev. 
Come here the year I war born’d; so ’taint likely, 
yer see, stranger, that I war keeper o’ the pore- 
house when Polly Felt come to git boardin’.” 

Martin Higby chuckled at his own wit as he led 
his visitor through the various wards of the 
Mountain County almshouse. 

“Jf Polly Felt air not the one you-uns air a- 
garchin’ fur, then she aint here. An’ if she air 
the one, her folks hev been a pow’ful while con- 
duding to 2x about her.” 

The poorhouse-keeper laughed again, but the 
tall stranger at his side evidently did not enjoy the 
keeper’s merriment; for he only frowned and bit 
his black mustache, as door after door 
was thrown open, and the two men 


The voice was raised a key higher and the ques- | 
tion was repeated. 

“They'll come,” said the other voice, ‘they'll 
come. I tell yer they'll be here bimeby to fetch 
ole Polly out o’ the poor-house.”’ 

‘*More’n likely.”’ 

A grunt of scorn from one, a low, confident 
laugh from the other, and then Martin Higby 
pulled the latch-string and ushered his visitor into 
the presence of Polly Felt, the oldest pensioner of 
Mountain County. 

A young woman was bending over a low fire, 
stirring a meal-poultice in a soot-blackened tin 
pan. Her features were sharp and repulsive, of a 
piece, the visitor thought, with the voice he had 
heard before entering. Above the left temple a 
long, zigzag scar extended from the part in the 
hair to the tip of the left ear. 

“Fighting Liz,” as she was known among her 





serutinized carefully the old crones 
who had grown gray in the shadow of 
the almshouse. 

Each in turn was submitted to a 
written description which the tall man 
held in his hand. 

At the poorhouse-keeper’s last re- 
mark the stranger looked up from his 
paper and said : 

“The woman for whom I am search- 
ing is chief heir to a large estate in 
upper East Tennessee ; and ‘her folks’ 
are by no means anxious to discover 
her hiding-place, unless it may be under 
ground. It is the administrator alone 





heir, aiid I, as wttorney, am employed 
to assist in the search. We are deter- 
mined that, if above ground, she shall 
teceive her part of the fortune.” 

“Forchun!” Martin Higby’s eyes 
fairly danced at the mention of the 
large word. 

“Tt’s Polly,” he declared, ‘‘it certain 
air Polly ye air after. Haint she been 
anamin’ of it ever sence she tuk lodg- 
mint here, an’ a-expectin’ of you-uns 
ever’ blessed day for forty year an’ bet- 
ter? That’s what she hev been a-doin’ 
of; allus a-croakin’ about her forchun 
@ air awaitin’ fur her somers, an’ a fine house 
@ air her’n by right o’ inheritince. Been 
#talkin’ about it forty year, Polly hev; too crazy 
tell her own name, but allus a-jawin’ about 
her inheritince. It air bound to be Polly you-uns 
ait a-wantin’ of. Sakes alive! who ever would 
@dreamt crazy old Polly knowed what she were 
#talkin’ about ?” 

_ While he talxed, Martin Higby also worked,— 
locking doors, stopping here and there to give an 
Order, or to look in on the women in the wash- 
foom, or to order less noise in the kitchen where 
several of the inmates were preparing an early 


*“You-uns ’ll hev to come down to the wing in 
thé low eend,” he said to the attorney, Mtween 
@ers to the various departments, ‘‘Polly’s been 
“in the hospital better’n a year now. She air stone 
Wind an’ deafer 'n a post. She air ninety-three 
‘year old, stranger, Polly Felt air; an’ she hev 
“Spent forty-five o’ them right here.” 

"Good heavens! half of such a lifetime in a 
‘poor-honse |” 

The lawyer sent by the administrator of a vast 
‘late to hunt up the principal heir among the 

of a county almshouse could not repress 
the exclamation of horror. 
“Forty-five years out of ninety-three in a hole 
“ake this—it is horrible!” he continued in a low 
to himself, ‘strange how the wretched alone 
it to be able to string out existence for well- 
igh a century.” 
| But if the mere thought of Polly Felt and her 
half-century of dependence upon Mountain County 
had shocked him, the visit to her down in the 
: end” hospital affected him no less. 
the keeper’s hand was upon the string ready to 
the latch when the attorney touched his arm. 


















































©) Wait,” he said, “listen.” 
Sound of voices came from within the room 
Were about to enter; one sharp and impatient, 


aal,” cried the sharp one, “‘ef they-uns air 

; ful rich why don’t they come an’ fetch you 
'e this hole >” 

- 


he Other feeble and old, but persistent and de- | 


ig I oy 


fellow - pau- 

pers, was 

nurse in the 

hospital, that 

being considered the position least conducive to 
her favorite pastime, fighting. 

At the opposite end of the hearth from Liz sat a 
sickly-looking child of some three years, Liz’s | 
baby. Between the two, a large, shuck-bottomed | 
rocking-chair had been drawn up before the fire, 
and in it an old woman with thin, white hair and 
skin like yellow parchment, sat with folded hands 
and head dropped upon her breast, waiting for the 
poultice. By her side, where it had fallen, lay a| 
stout ash stick which, upon hearing some one} 
enter the room, she seized and attempted to rise to 
her feet. } 

“Set down!’ screamed the woman on the| 
hearth. ‘Set down, I tell ye; ‘taint none o’ yer 
big folks come to fetch ye.” 

The old woman sank back among her yellow | 
blankets and turned her sightless eyes in the} 
direction from whence came the noise of the visi- | 
tors entering the room. 

‘‘Be they dressed in white ?” she asked. ‘‘Linen, 
orful nice ?” 
| “Naw,” sneered Liz, ‘they be blacker ’n a 
| crow.” 
| Taint them, ’taint them,” she sighed; ‘‘they- 
| uns ’Il allus wear white, fine white.” 
| ¢The more fool them,” muttered Liz; but to the | 
| two men in the doorway the words were lost in | 
| the noise of the iron spoon scraping the tin pan. 


SHE ATTEMPTE!D TO RISE TO HER FEET. 











“Big house,” she said, “mighty big house; | idee 0” Polly Felt an’ her folks afore she come 


plenty room; I heerd all about it.” 

She laughed again, like a pleased child. 
nodded to the lawyer. 

*“Allus an’ etarnally talkin’ ’bout it,” he said. 
**An’ sence she hey got so po’ly she don't seem to 
know nothin’ else ’pon top o’ yearth.” 

Again he put his mouth to the deaf car. 

‘*Heow’'s the mis’ry to-day, Polly >’ he asked. 

She turned upon him almost fiercely. 

‘IT ain’ no beggar,”’ she said, ‘‘I hey got a inheri- 
tince; big. I knows, I knows; big house, plenty 
room. Can't git Ait from ole Polly—laid up, 
rogues can’t tech it.” ; 

She laughed again in the simple, childish way 
that comes to the very old. 

‘‘What does she mean?” asked the attorney. 
Higby closed his right eye and scanned his visitor 
with his left. 


Higby | 


| 
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‘*Mean?” he 
said, ‘Martin 
Higby ud chair- 
fully let that eye go to find out jest what Polly 
Felt air a-meanin’ of.” 

He touched the closed eye with his long fore- 
finger and chuckled. The attorney consulted his 
paper describing the missing heir to the estate in 
upper East Tennessee. 

‘Has she always been so, in her mind?” he 
asked. 

‘‘Ever sence she come here,” said Higby, ‘but 
she aint allus been so no-count. She hev holped 
along o’ the rest a good sight, Polly hev, in her 
day. But she allus ‘lowed ez she war no beggar ; 
that her daddy left her a good inheritince ez she 
war bound to come inter some day. I hev seen 
her take her arms out o’ the wasli-tub many a 
time an’ speak up ez peart ez ef some un war a- 
denyin’ of it, an’ say, ‘I ain’ no beggar,’ an’ the 
rest would laugh an’ poke fun at her ’bout b’liev- 
in’ she war rich.” 

The attorney glanced from his paper to the 
shrivelled old face among the poor-house blan- 
kets. 

‘*Who put her here ?” he asked. 

The keeper seemed relieved. 

‘*Waal, stranger,” he said, ‘‘I be proper glad 
you-uns hey axed me that word.” 

He motioned to Liz, who sulkily set the pan on 
the hearth, and picking up the child in the chim- 
ney corner, left the room. Higby settled back 


The keeper preceded the attorney into the low, | into his chair, crossed his legs, and addressed 


whitewashed room, stooped and put his lips close 
to the old woman’s ear. 
| “How be you-uns to-day, Polly ?” he asked, in 
| a loud voice. 
| The blind eyes slowly turned toward him; the 
| question that had trembled upon her tongue for 
| forty years was put again. 

“Do you-uns think they’l] some to fetch me 
ter-day >” 

‘““Mebbe so, mebbe so,” shouted Higby, as he 
| motioned the attorney to a chair and drew up 
| another for himself. 
| ‘The old woman laughed softly. 





himself to the attorney. 

**Ye see,”” he said, “‘ther’ be some in this world 
ez hev got hearts, good, sizable hearts, an’ ther’ 
| be some ez haint. The man ez left Polly Felt in 
these parts war one of the last named. 

‘Ther’ war a preacher, a Metherdist rider, ez 
| stopped here onct, an’ axed we-uns to Jet him preach 
| along o’ the poor folks here, an’ I give him lief. 

An’ when he war done, he axed to pray along 0’ 
them ez war not able to hear him preach. So I 
| fetched him down to the hospital, an’ he seen 
| Polly. He knowed her by name ez soon ez ever 
I called it; an’ he give we-uns a toler'ble fair 





here. An’ ther’ be them hereabouts ez rickollicts 
her comin’ inter this neighborhood. My bein’ 
born that day, ‘taint expected ez I should rickol- 
lict it,” repeating his old joke once more. 

‘*He give the word, the preacher did, that back 
to Carter County, wher’ her folks useter live, ez 
Polly useter be a professin’ member of his dad- 
dy’s church, his daddy bein’ of a preacher, too, 
afore him. 

‘Polly war a toler’ble young ‘oman then, to 
what she air now, an’ livin’ along o’ her pappy up 
on the Wataugy, her mammy bein’ dead, an’ her 
sister married to a man in the neighborhood. 

‘Old Felt’s house war nigh to the little meetin’- 
house, an’ Polly useter keep keer of both houses, 
sweepin’ of the church-house ever’ Sadday reg’lar. 
Neat ez a pin it war,—he give that very word,— 
an’ not a cent would Polly take for keepin’ keer 
of it. Yer see, Polly had got her 
religion in that meetin’-house. She had 
been a right peart gal, sorter wild, he 
‘lowed, a-goin’ to dancin’-parties an’ 
sech. An’ when she got her religion, 
she jest give up ever’thing ’pon top o’ 
yearth, exceptin’ the meetin’-house an’ 
her pappy. 

“Once they offered her a dollar a 
month for tendin’ of the church-house, 
but she- wouldn't tech it. 

***We-uns air not beggars,’ she allus 
told ’em, which war a true word, bein’ 
ez old Felt war well off for them 
parts. 

“Polly was a mighty good gal,—I 
got it from the preacher,—pious an’ 
industr’ous, allus to meetin’, an’ allus 
payin’ “partic'lar- atientiuon to the 
preachin’. The preacher ‘lowed ez she 
could talk more Bible than his daddy 
could, him ez war a preacher,tu. He 
"lowed them very word o’ Polly. 

“One night ther’ war a murder done : 
old Felt war killed. Hit war done by 
two men, ez war afterward hung ona 
limb jest outside old Feit’s kitchen 
door—though one of ’em aimed to git 
off by ownin’ up when he war tuk. 

“They slipped into Polly’s room 
first, wher’ she war sleepin’, an’ gagged 
her, an’ tied her to the bedstid. Then 
they went to old Felt, an’ shuck him 
up, an’ axed for his money. He give the word 
ez he didn’t hev none ‘bout him, an’ they swore 
ez how they’d kill him if he didn’t-fetch it out. 
Then they begin to beat him, an’ he a-callin’ for 
Polly to come an’ holp him. 

‘But pore Polly, layin’ ther’ tied to the bedstid, 
couldn’t so much ez stop her ears, to keep from 
hearin’ of him beggin’ of ’em not to kill him. She 
couldn’t git loose hand or foot, nor make no call, 
ur nothin’, but war compelled to lay ther’ an’ see 
‘em kill her pappy, ez yer might say, afore her 
very eyes. 

“One o’ the men, ez war captured an’ confessed 
in order to save his own neck, lowed ez she war 
bound to ‘a’ knowed the very minute the knife 
war put to the old man’s throat, seein’ ez they 
threat him a good deal afore they killed him. 

“After killin’ him, the robbers went back to 
make Polly tell wher’ the money was hid. But 
bless yer time, Polly Felt couldn't ’a’ told her own 
name if it war axed her; she war ravin’ mad. 

“That night upsot her mind complete. She 
never knowed nothin’ afterwards, exceptin’ her 
name. But her mind allus run on money after 
her pappy war killed ’count o’ it. Money an’a 
big house, which we-uns “lowed might be the 
church-house she useter tend. 

“Some time after the killin’ o’ the old man, 
Polly’s brother-in-law moved down to Middle 
Tennessee, an’ ez he couldn’t leave Polly ther’ by 
| herself, he fetched her along. Fetched her this 
| far, an’ left her. 

“It air a plum pitiful story—the leavin’ of Polly 
Feit at the pore-house. I’ve heerd my old mammy 
tell it many a time afore she died. 

“The wagon of plunder come down the mount’n 
in November, an’ the man an’ his wife an’ Polly 
rid a-top of it. Bad weather sot in jest about the 
time they passed here. I’ve heerd say a bad spell 
overtuk ’em the very day they stopped to eat din- 

| ner this side o’ the bluff t’other side the big road. 

‘The wagon stopped to one side o’ the road, an’ 
when they-uns war done eatin’, an’ it begin to 
snow right peart, Polly war sent to fetch a pail o’ 
water from the spring, about a quarter yon side o’ 
the bluff. 
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“When she got back, the wagon war gone on, 
an’ Polly war left behind. 

“She didn’t hev mind enough to follow, nor to 
ax, nor nothin’. She jest wandered roun’ ther’ in 
the snow nigh all night, till some-un found her, 
an’ fetched her here. 

“‘She’s been here ever sence,—forty year an’ bet- 
ter,—an’ her folks hev never so much ez axed to 
know if she air dead. An’ all the time she hev 
been a-jawin’ about her inheritince an’ her pappy’s 
big house, an’ allus expectin’ of some-un to come 
an’ fetch her to it. 

“That’s all. All anybody knows about Polly 
Felt, so far as air beknownst to Martin Higby, 
keeper o’ the Mountain County pore-house.” 

The narrator waited for the lawyer’s comment. 
The lawyer studied his paper. 

The old woman, the subject of the story ag 
completed, dozed among her blankets. The pau- | 





Three hours later the vessels hove in sight, right 
side up, and, under full sail, they soon came down 
and joined us at our anchorage. 

Two weeks later we were in the ice twenty miles 
north of Point Barrow. In the immediate vicinity 
of the vessel was open water; but farther away, 
within the whole range of the eye, was nothing 
but a jumbled mass of ice. In some places the 
horizon would be regular; in other places very 
irregular, and have the appearance of an immense 
barrier of ice apparently one hundred feet high. 
The effect was so startling that I called the cap- 
tain’s attention to it. | 

‘‘That is mirage,” said he, “nd unusually fine. 
I don’t know as I ever saw such a mass of ice as 
that before. It’s grand, isn’t it? It reminds me of | 
three years ago. 

‘Several of our ships,” said he, ‘were caught | 


in a dense fog, as we reckoned, one hundred and 





evening, but the heavens were starry now, and 
the white branches of the trees glistened in the 
moonlight. 

“The snow didn’t drive that old fool gobbler 
under cover,”’ said Jeff, peering through a clear 
place in the frosty glass of the window. ‘There 
he sits, with his head under his wing.” 

‘Not knowing that his death-warrant has been 
sealed,” I added. 

‘*He’d roost there, I suppose, if he froze to 
death,” said Jeff. 

It was hardly daylight the next morning when 
we jumped out of bed, and ran down into the 
kitchen, where we found father and mother already 
up and dressed. 

It was very cold, and the weather had changed 
again in the night. It was snowing hard, a fine, 
hard snow like meal. When we went out into the 


<n, 

“I don’t think the old gun’s good for i 
anyhow,” said Jeff. ‘ a 

About nine o’clock we found ourselves near the 
old log-house in which the Paxtons lived. 

“Let’s peek around and see if we can see that 
gobbler,” I said. 

“Oh, they’ve got it in the oven by this ti 
Jeff replied. 

We stepped out of the woods into a little clear- 
ing near the rear of the cabin, and as we did so, 
we saw Mrs. Paxton come out of a little shed. 
kitchen holding out in front of her by the legs, a 
large turkey-gobbler, which she had just plucked 
Behind her came the five ragged little Paxtons. 
who danced around, kicking up their heels jn the 
cold, while she walked into the house with the 
turkey. 


ime,” 





barn-yard, we noticed at once that our old gobbler | 


per might have been a princess, and been no hap- | fifty miles north of Cape Lisburne. There was no | had come down from his lofty perch. 


pier than at that moment. 

The worn old hands were folded upon her lap; 
the sightless eyes feasted upon the visions seen 
only in dreams. The fortune might have been a | 
phantom of the deranged mind; it might have | 
been a reality. It was all one to Polly Felt. 
Sleep, blessed sleep, that comes to soothe alike | 
the millionaire and menial, had come to her, the | 
forty years’ pensioner upon the bounty of Moun- | 
tain County. 

The lawyer folded his paper slowly, neatly, and 
thrust it into his pocket; then he arose, shook 
himself and yawned, as if the twenty minutes | 
listening to a ninety years’ story had wearied him. | 

“I’m afraid,” he said, “she isn’t the woman I’m | 
in search of. The missing heir was not a native | 
of Carter County, and has never lived there. That 
much is known beyond a doubt.” 

“That a fact ?” said Higby. ‘“Waal, I’m proper 
sorry; but anyhow it can’t matter much.” He 
pointed to the sleeper, and continued: ‘But I tell 
you, if Polly Felt air not heir to your forchun, 
she air heir to somebody’s, an’ that’s all ther’ air | 
in it.” 

“I hope so, I hope so,” said the lawyer; then, 
‘Hush! listen!” | 

She was talking in her sleep, something they 
could not make out, but guessed she was chasing 
her lost inheritance through the land of dreams, 
for she laughed ; the forty years’ pensioner laughed 
in her sleep. 

‘*Whatever the fortune may be, it will come too 
late to benefit Aer.” 

The attorney waved his hand toward the figure 
muffled among its dingy blankets. He watched 





for a moment the soft rise and fall of the gray 


strands upon the temple, the feeble motion of the | 


change in the weather for many days, and we lay | 
close to each other, visiting back and forth to kill 
time. There seemed to be no current, and as there 
was no wind, we masters all agreed that we had 
not changed our position over fifty miles. 

“One morning the fog suddenly lifted and re- 
vealed just before us a bold, rocky point of land 
in apparently very dangerous proximity. I ran 
the colors up immediately to call the other mas- 
ters aboard, that we might determine our posi- 
tion. 

‘* ‘Where are we?’ I asked of the first one as 
he came over the rail. ‘Do you see that?’ and I 
pointed to the headland. 

« «T never saw anything like it before,’ said he, 
referring to the mirage. 

‘* ‘Why, it’s Lisburne!’ I replied; ‘but I didn’t 
suppose we had drifted as far as that.’ 

* ‘Drifted ?” 

‘*He laughed at his query, whispered ‘mirage’ 
to me, and disappeared down into the cabin to 
have his laugh out. The effect of the mirage was 
so natural that I had not mistrusted the delusion. 
But since then I have been careful not to get 
caught in that way again.” 

HERBERT L. ALDRICH. 
+e 


WHAT COMES. 


TAKE 


We cannot make bargains for blisses, 
Nor catch them like fishes in nets; 

And sometimes the things our life misses 
Help more than the things which it gets. 


—Alice Cary. 
— << 
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lips; heard the half-whisper that was lost in the | ‘*You’d better strut, old fellow, while you have 


faint rattle of the throat, and then he quietly took 
his leave. 

That night another guest called at the poor- 
house door. Another ambassador sent to hunt a 
missing heir. But this one did not stop to knock | 
at different doors, nor study different faces, nor | 
even call the keeper to admit him. 
straight, unerring haste to the room in the wing, 
the “low end” of the poor-house hospital. 

No one asked his errand, none forbade him en- 


He went with | 


| a chance!” said my brother Jeff the day before | 
| Thanksgiving to a pompous old turkey-gobbler, 
| who was spreading his great, fan-like tail, and | 
strutting around in our barn-yard in the haughti- | 
est and most dignified manner possible. ‘You 
won’t strut that way again very soon,” he added, 
in a significant tone. ‘By this time to-mcrrow 
you'll be out of strutting trim.” 

It was, as I said, the day before Thanksgiving, | 
and we were doing up our evening chores. The 


**T suppose the wind and snow drove him down, 
and he has crept inside with the chickens,” I 
said. 

But he was not in with the chickens. 
not in or under the stable, nor in the cow-sheds, 
nor in any other place that we could think of to 
look for him. He was not to be found at all, 
although we searched ‘‘in the highest, the lowest, 
and the loneliest spots.”’ 

Not a feather of him, not.a track, was to be 
seen, nor any trace of a struggle, such as there 
would probably have been had a ‘‘varmint” car- 
ried him off. 


A rail fence ran directly under the tree in which | 


the turkey roosted. While pursuing our investi- 


gations, I climbed up on the fence, and on the | 
other side I saw, almost obliterated by the falling 


snow, signs of footprints. Without saying any- 
thing to Jeff or father, I jumped down and fol- 
lowed these tracks. Sometimes they led under 
trees, and were plainly marked there, the snow 
not having filled them as it had in the open spaces. 


A few rods from the house I found a long feather | 
from a turkey’s tail, and farther on I found an- | 


other. 

It took me nearly half an hour to follow the 
tracks and return home; then I announced to the 
surprised household : 

“Lem Paxton’s got our turkey !” 

‘*What >?” almost shouted Jeff. 

I told my story, and exhibited four turkey tail- 
feathers in verification of it. 

“Yes, sir,” said Jeff, confidently, “them feath- 


ers never came from any tail but that of our old | 


gobbler. I know every feather of his tail.” 
‘Turkey tails are very much alike,” said father, 
‘‘and you must not be so ready to accuse any one 
of so grave an act.” 
There lived in the woods near our house a shift- 


less family named Paxton, who had been a source | 
of considerable annoyance to us because of their | 


borrowing propensities. They would borrow any- 
thing and everything, and were never known to 
return what they had borrowed. Some of our 
neighbors had intimated that the Paxtons some- 
times ‘‘borrowed”’ things without the permission 
of the owners; but, while our suspicions had 
been aroused several times, we had never had any 


trance; but in the “low end” room a beggar waited chickens were already going to roost, some in the | positive proof that the Paxtons were really dis- 
for his coming—had waited forty years. She tried | leafless trees, and others in the snug hen-house; | honest. 


to give him proper welcome, but the old lips had 


| but the old gobbler, as if to show his superiority 


The husband and father of the family, Lem 


long since forgotten how to frame the accents of over all the other barn-yard fowls, flew to the top- | Paxton, spent the greater part of his time sawing 
joy; and to Liz, half-dozing on her pallet, the | most branch of a great oak in the yard, from | away on an old fiddle, and smoking a strong clay 
words spoken were but a repetition of the same | which exalted perch he seemed to look contemptu- | pipe. 


old story, only made a trifle more plain and com- 
prehensive. 

«In my Father’s house are many mansions. . 
I go to prepare a place for you.’” 

And with these words upon her lips, Polly Felt 
went forth from the poor-house to enter at last 
upon her inheritance, the light of which alone had 
followed her through the shadows of insanity. 

The next morning, when the men came down to 
remove the body, Liz repeated to the keeper old 
Polly’s words, as best she could, and for the first 
time he cavght the meaning of the forty years’ 
refrain : 

‘In my Father’s house are many mansions.” 

“That’s what she meant,” he said. 

Liz said, ‘Another beggar dead.”” The Alms- 
house Commissioners said, ‘Old Polly Felt is 
dead at last.” But elsewhere it was said, “‘A 
missing heir has come.” 

WiLL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 


MIRAGE IN THE ARCTIC. 


One of the most picturesque and fascinating 
features of navigation in the Arctic is the wonder- 
ful mirage. Scarcely a pleasant day passes in 
summer in which it is not visible. 

The first time I noticed it was during the last 
week in July. We had pushed ahead through 
the ice floes, and anchored off Icy Cape, Alaska. 
The next day an off-shore wind drove the scatter- 
ing ice off to the north horizon, and about noon 
of the following day a schooner and two barks 
suddenly appeared on the southern horizon. 

“Sail, ho!” said half a dozen voices in the star- 
board watch, almost in unison. 

The schooner was leading the other two, and 
we could plainly see her tack back and forth in 
her efforts to make headway in the light head- 
wind that was blowing. It was a weird sight to 
watch her work ship, keel upward, and sail along 
as gracefully as though right side up. 

Soon after supper the breeze strengthened, and 
stirred up the sea so that the mirage vanished. 





. | his line.” 


| ously down on all below him. 

He was, as Jeff said, satirically, “‘the last of | 

An old white hen, whom the ungrate- 

| ful gobbler now quite ignored, had, after weeks of 
patient “setting,” brought forth a brood of eight 
little turkeys in a snug corner of the barn. 

| The utmost care on the part of the hen and Jeff 

|and myself had been futile in saving all of the 


There were four or five children, who ran 
around in the woods like gypsies. Mrs. Paxton 
also smoked, and read dime novels and story 
papers, all the while declaring that ‘“‘a body with 
a passel of younguns to look after all day, never 
got no time to clean up her house, nor to do 
nothin’ else.” 

“T traced those tracks right up to the Paxtons’ 
door,” I said to father. ‘‘None of the family were 





peeves little turkeys from destruction. The rats 
| took two of them, a vicious, fowl-eating pig had 


from the day of their birth, had drooped week by 
| week, until they had softly closed their eyes, and 
gone out of existence with faint, plaintive little 
‘peep, peeps,”’ that went quite to Jeff’s heart and 
mine. 

The other three had grown into splendid, fat 
fowls, and only three weeks before our story opens 
| a wicked weazel had put an end to two of them, 

and the gobbler alone was left. We had caught 
the weazel in a cunningly devised trap, but that 
| triumph over the enemy did not recompense us for 
the loss of the turkeys. 

Father had given one of them to each of us, 
and we were to have sold them at Thanksgiving 
time, and each of us expected a pair of skates 
from the proceeds. We felt rather dismal over 
our loss, but there was the great fat gobbler left, 
and we smacked our lips in pleased anticipation 
of the feast he would make for us on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 

He was to be killed the first thing in the morn- 
ing of Thanksgiving Day, and Jeff and I were to 
be early astir to witness his taking off. 

“T tell you he'll do some tall flopping,” said 
Jeff. 

“So would you, too, maybe, with your head 
cut off,” I said, in reply. 

We slept in a little rear room of the house over- 
looking the barn-yard. It was ten o’clock before 
we went to bed that night, and after we reached 
our room, Jeff stepped to the window, and looked 
out into the frosty night. There was not a cloud 
in the sky. A light snow had fallen early in the 











| up yet. They’ve got that turkey, and I know it. 


them give it up, won’t you ?” 


| 
| and myself, father said : 


Paxtons of stealing. 
that turkey.” 
Jeff, hotly. 


good as a turkey.” 


that turkey would go?” 
“IT wonder,” 


5 
Pad 


place ? 


until dinner-time. 





He was | 


I said, “if father would make 
them give it up if we could find it alive on their | Thanksgiving at your house ?” 


We had the whole of Thanksgiving Day in | 
which to do as we pleased. Father had made us| from here on the Schenck place has been down 
a present of a handsome little rifle early in the | sick with a fever for a week, an’ I went over there 
fall, and after breakfast we started’ out to hunt | an’ set up with him most all night before Thanks- 
But we were very angry, and | 
greatly aggrieved over the loss of the turkey. We | gobblers home with me for our dinner. 
did not feel any better after I had fired at a| ’twas a noble feller! I tuk a short cut for home, 
squirrel and missed it, and after Jeff had missed | through your barn-yard and acrost your wood- 
two rabbits at a distance of about twenty-five feet. 


‘‘Make lots of gravy, won't you, maw?” 
one. 

“I’m going to have the wish-bone,” said an- 
| other. 

“We can have just al/—we—can—eat, can't 
| we?”’ asked a third. 

Billy Paxton, a boy of about Jeff’s age, saw us 
j and came bounding forward, saying, gleefully : 
“T don’t believe you folks will have any better 
turkey to your house than we’ll have!” 

This stung us to the quick, and Jeff said: 
| “We’re not going to have any, and you know 
| why.” 

| Then we turned and hurried homeward, where 
| we told father all we had seen, fully expecting 
that he would at once hurry over to the Paxtons’ 
and demand our turkey. To our amazement, he 
| Simply said: “If the turkey had been plucked 
you couid hardly have told whether it was ours 
or not.” 

“I'd know that turkey if it didn’t have a feather 
on it,” said Jeff. ‘Yes, I’d know it even if it 
was stuffed and baked.” 

But father refused to go after the turkey, and 
even reprimanded Jeff for what he had said to 
Billy Paxton. So we ate chicken instead of tur- 
key for dinner on Thanksgiving Day, but mother 
had prepared so many other nice things that we 
were in a fairly good humor, although we could 
not quite dismiss the thoughts of that turkey from 
our minds. 

Thanksgiving Night, after we had gone to bed, 
Jeff and I talked the matter over long and ear- 
nestly. 

“T’ll never rest,” said Jeff, ‘until we have 
proved to father that Lem Paxton stole that tur- 
key. I know that he did.” 

“So do I,” said I, with equal assurance. “Let's 
see if we can’t worm the truth out of Billy Paxton 
some time.” 

We made several plans for convicting the Pax- 
tons of their guilt, and then we went to sleep. 
We were going with father to the city the next 
day and had to be up very early. It was not yet 
fully daylight when Jeff bounded out of bed and 
ran to the window, saying: ‘‘Wonder what kind 
of a day it’s going to be; fine, I hope.” 

He scraped the frost off a spot on the window- 
glass with his thumb-nail. 

“Why, I’’—then he scraped off a larger place, 
put his eye to the clear glass, and cried out to me: 
**Bert, come here a minute!” 
| I did so and he said: ‘“‘Put your eye to this clear 
| place and peep through and see if you see any- 
| thing in the oak-tree.” 

I peeped out and said: ‘‘Why, Jeff, I—I—as 
sure as you live, if there aint our old gobbler in 
his old roosting-place !”” 

We ran hastily downstairs to tell the news to 
father and mother. They laughed a long time 
over our surprise and did not seem greatly amazed. 
Finally, father said: ‘‘Last night, after you boys 

| had gone to bed, I took a lamp and went up into 

| the attic to get the buffalo robes out for our trip 

| to-day. " 

| “The first thing I saw when I got up there was 
that old gobbler roosting on an empty barrel. 


said 


| got a third, and two of them, evidently delicate | You'll go right over after breakfast, and make | Some one had left the attic window up and the old 


| fellow evidently flew in there when it snowed. 


To the surprise and disappointment of both Jeff; There was a barrel of my seed-corn and another 


| of seed-wheat in the attic and, as it was cold and 


‘‘No, I don’t think I shall. There may be some | snowy before Thanksgiving, I suppose the wise 
mistake, after all, and I would rather go without | old gobbler thought he couldn’t do any better 
Thanksgiving turkeys all the rest of my life than | than to stay where he was. He was a wise tur- 
wrongfully to accuse even a family like the | key.” 

I admit that things look | 
suspicious, but I want stronger proof of their there by our fence ?” suddenly asked Jeff, as we 
guilt before going to their door and asking for | sat at breakfast. 


“<But how did those tracks happen to be along 


| Just then there was a rap at the door, and when 


“Well, I know, I’m sure they’ve got it,” said | father opened it Lem Paxton came in. 


| Good-morning, Lem,” said father, “how are 


“No, you do not,” said father. ‘In any case, | Mrs. Paxton and all the little ones ?” 
we have some fat young chickens and mother can 
roast two or three of them and they will be quite as 


“Purty tolabel; how do all of you folks come 
| on? Mis’ Paxton sent me over to see if she could 
git the loan of a cup o’ coffee an’ a fine needle 


“Chickens!” said Jeff, disdainfully to me when | with a leetle black thread an’ jist a pinch or two 
we were alone, “‘who wants to eat chicken after 
lying awake half the night thinking how good 


| of tea to last ontil 1 kin git some.” 

“Oh yes,” said father, feeling, as he said to us 
afterward, that we owed the manu something for 
our unjust suspicions of him. ‘Did you enjoy 





“Yes, we had consid’abel of a time,” he pt 
“My brother-in-law that lives a couple of mi 





and he made me tote one of his big fat 


giving, 1 tell ye 


" paster on my way back, an’ went ‘long here "bout 
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* wo o’clock in the morning, an’ I tell you ‘twas 


’ cold.” 

Jeff and I had nothing to say after Lem had 
gone; but the attic window was not open at Christ- 
mas time and our gobbler went into the oven on 
that day. J. L. Hargour. 


| 


For the Companion. 


FIGHTING THEIR WAY. 
(A Story of the Oregon Trail.) 
In FouR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 
The Search by Moonlight. 


Brightly as shone the moon, the cafon was not 





well lighted. The lofty walls shadowed the creek- | 


bed along which we were obliged to make our way, 
and as the water was still quite high, we had our 


stop to settle his case till I had got about down tothe | marked. “What do you think we had better do, 
main caion again. Then I stopped short, and let | boys?” 


| 


him have one lick with my gun-butt—a headacher, I 
reckon, by the way he sang out. 
me any further, at any rate.” 





“Follow this wagon-track till we see where it leads 


He didn’t follow | to,” replied Jimmy, promptly. I said the same, and 


we at once adopted this course. The trail led for the | 


“You are sure they were really Indians, then?” | most part along the creek, but diverged here and 


said Perkins. 

“I’m almost certain of it,” replied Haines. “Of | 
course, I couldn’t see the color of their skins much, 
but from the looks of their heads and the way they 
acted, I’ve little doubt about it.” 

“What if they come dogging on our tracks?” Per- 
kins suggested. 

‘Well, we must be on the watch for them,” re- 


there into the open meadow, to avoid the timber | 
clumps and willow copses in the crooks of the | 


stream. Then we gradually got into a tract of coun- | 





| struck heavily in the mud and water at the bottom of 
| the gully, which was a mere crack in the ground, 


scarcely wide enough to tumble into. 

For a moment I was somewhat stunned and lay 
in the mud, without stirring or trying to do so. I 
heard the dogs once or twice, but still I kept quiet. 
It was raining like a deluge. At length, recovering 
a little from the shock of my fall, I started to crawl 
down the gulch—for it was impossible to climb out— 


try where there was more timber—both pine and | thinking that it probably opened out, at the lower 


| large deciduous trees. 


end, in the vicinity of the creek, and that I might 


Meantime, the sky had grown overcast again. | intercept my companions thereabouts. 


More showers were gathering, and the wind was ris- 
ing and caused the trees to sway andrustle. Then 


marked Haines. ‘We must have an eye to the rear, | it became too dark to follow the tracks. But we still 
| as well as a sharp lookout ahead. Let’s be off now, pressed on and entered the borders of a considerable 


and not waste more time.” 


forest where there were large, lofty trees—follow. 


We came out at the upper end of the cajion sooner | ing the probable course of the wagon. 


than I had expected. Not more than three miles far- 


| ther on the gorge suddenly widened out, and gave a 


choice of wading waist-deep, or clambering from | 
ledge to Jedge and from boulder to boulder, along the 


pase of the caiion wall, 

At low water the passage would have been far 
easier and more comfortable, yet even with the creek 
entirely dry, it must have been a bold teamster who 
would have attempted to drive a wagon along this 
rock-strewn and tortuous gorge. 

#] don’t see how they ever did it!” Haines ex- 
daimed again and again, as we picked our way over 
stones and logs, crossing back and forth from one 
side of the brawling torrent to the other. ‘‘But they 
had gold on the brain. Gold will send a man through 
anything!” 

The rocks of this gorge were dark slates, shale, or | 
dark-red sandstones, and their sombre color added to 
the gloom of the place. At intervals, where side 
eaiions, or ravines, opened laterally into the main 
gorge, the moonlight fell in, and lighted up the bed 
of it more clearly. Looking ahead, as we approached 
one of these lighter plaves, we espied a white object. 

“Looks like a tent!” muttered Perkins, who was a 
step in advance. 

“Jt can’t be,” said I. “It’s in the water.” 

We went cautiously forward, and upon coming 
close, made it out—a wagon body and canvas top 
stranded in the creek. 

“This must be one of the wagons of Sackett’s 
party,” said Haines. “Washed down here during 
the flood this afternoon.” 

We waded to where it lay in a foot or two of water, 
and examined it. There was only the wagon body 
and cover, which had apparently been carried off the 
wheels; nor could we find anything inside it, save an 
old water-soaked blanket. 

“They may have been trying to get down the 
caiion, and all been drowned when the creek rose,” 
Perkins observed, thoughtfully. 

“Or the water may have carried away their camp 
at the head of the caiion,” remarked Haines. “You 
know Sackett said they were close to the creek, and 
had their wagons and drift-stuff piled around for 
a barricade. The flood may have come down on 
them, and routed them out.” 

We went on, and came to a point where a broad, 
light cafion opened in on the right side of the creek. 
A brook flowed down its bed into the larger stream, 
and we could look along the ravine for a considerable 
distance, where the light of the moon fell on the 
dark tops of pine-trees. As we were passing, a dog 
suddenly began to bark up this side gorge. 

“That’s a dog, sure!’ whispered Perkins. ‘That’s 
no coyote.” 

“There must be a party, probably Indians, up 
there,” said Haines, in a low voice. ‘“‘The dog’s 
making out this way. Get out o’ sight behind the 
rocks here, and keep quiet.” 

The dog came barking and growling out to the creek 
onthat side. We did not stir, and after a time he 
went back. 

“That may be a dog belonging to Sackett’s folks,” 
Isaid, doubtfully. ‘They may be hiding somewhere 
up in that little ravine.” 

“Sackett never mentioned a dog,” Haines observed. 
“Still it may be so.” 

“It would be like those Pike folks to have a lot of 
dogs,” said Perkins. 

“Well, I'm going to know!” muttered Haines. 


“Stay-here and keep quiet till I come back.” With | 


that he waded softly across the creek, and went out 
Of sight behind some huge boulders which blocked 
the mouth of the smaller ravine. Ten or fifteen 
minutes later the dog began barking furiously again 
Up the gorge. 

“The captain’s roused him up!” Perkins exclaimed. 
“He may have to run for it. Be all ready to shoot 
tow, if they chase him down here. We’ve a splendid 
chance across this rock—the way the moonlight falls 
over there.” 

The barking came nearer; a clatter of stones was 
heard, then a crash amongst drift-stuff, and with that 


Wecocked our guns. Suddenly the dog gave a series | 


of sharp yelps, as if wounded, and the next moment 


came in sight, leaping out from between two | 


of the big rocks on the other side of the creek.- He 
Crossed hastily to where we lay. 

“Quick!” he exclaimed. “I’ve stirred up a hor- 
Net's nest. Hurry to the shadow of the caiion wall 
“Wp yonder, and let’s get away as fast as we can.” 

We ran until we were out of breath, and then 
Nopped under cover of a pile of rocks, at a place 
Where our guns would command a stretch of a 
hundred yards looking down the cafion. 

“It was like this, boys,” Haines then explained. 
“Lerept up the ravine for a quarter of a mile or so, 

then come plump on the ashes and brands of a 
“mp-fire in a little open space beside the brook. 

“I was close on it before I smelled the smoke, for 
the fire had all burned out. I don’t think I was 
Wenty-five feet from it! The dog had gone back 
Mid lain down again, but he smelled or saw me, and 
*prang up, barking like a fury. Then just on the 
Mier side of the camp-fire, three or four dark forms, 

lay in the shadow of a little wicky-up, began to 
‘Mr, and to get up to a sitting posture. 
out of sight, for I saw enough of their 
fo be pretty sure they had top-knots on ’em! I 
. ting to hear a bullet whizz by my ear every 
end; but I was soon out of sight among the rocks 


| great caution. 


broad outlook up the creek. As we smelled smoke, 
we peered around, and although we could see noth- 
ing, we advanced along the bank of the creek with 


“This must be the place!’? Haines whispered. “I 
reckon that’s the smoke of their camp-fire.” Turn- 
ing a bend of the creek, past an enormous mags of 
drift, we saw the coals and smoking brands of a big 


| fire; but there were no signs of life about the fire, 


nor even the suggestion of a camp, as far as we could | 
discern. } 

“I don’t see any wagons!” whispered Perkins. | 
“There’s nobody near that fire!” 

“Creep up to it, Jimmy, and see what you can | 
make out,” said Haines. “We will lie here by the 
drift-heap and cover you.” 

Perkins crawled forward, and then moved around 
to the other side of the embers, but after a minute 
or two came hastily back to us. 

“Some wagons 
have been burned 
over there,” said 
he. “There are 
the tires andiron 
work still hot. 
This was the 
camp we were 
looking after, 
sure enough, but 
the Indians have 
attacked and de- 
stroyed it, unless 
they have just 
burned and aban- 
doned it them- 





it that dog was at my heels, and I didn’t dare | 


selves.” 


BERRY-PICKING INTERRUPTED. 


| wagon, I was about to thrust my hand in at the open 


| Haines then went forward and examined the place, | 


but could not discover anything. The moon was be- 


| hind clouds, and the light was not so strong as it had | 


been during the early part of the night. 


Here suddenly we came plump upon the wagon 
itself, its white top showing in marked contrast to 
the dark pine boughs and tree-trunks and also to 
several large, dark objects which, in the obscurity, 
seemed to be rocks, for this upper part of the valley 
was strewn with big boulders. 

“Well, well,” muttered Jimmy, “here’s the wagon, 


| sure enough: all alone in the woods.” 


We approached it cautiously. Save for the rustle 
and sway of the trees, everything was quiet about 
it; and we could discern no glimmer or smell of a 
camp-fire. Moving on tip-toe up to the rear of the 


end of it, when, with a growl and a bark, a} 
dog flew out at our legs from directly beneath the 
wagon. No sooner had he thus given the alarm, 


than a dozen other dogs seemed to spring up all 
around and chime in. 

Haines kicked the first dog savagely, but the rest 
of the pack dashed up. Jimmy laid out another with 
, a blow from his gun-butt. 



















“We must get away!” Haines called 
out, and at the same moment we heard 
voices, human voices, and from those 
dark objects which we had taken for 
large rocks, just beyond the wagon, 
there suddenly rushed out the forms of 
human beings—Indians, we knew by the 
sounds they uttered. 

Regardless of dogs, we now turned 
and ran, with the whole barking pack at our heels. 
A gun cracked behind us, then another. Thena wild 
war-whoop rose and was responded to by a score of 


| throats. 


“There isn’t much to go by,” he said, when he re- 


turned. ‘The creek’s been up over everything here | 


since noon yesterday; but I reckon this must have 
been their camp. It looks as if the -Indians had 


made an end of them. Of course they would not | 


| have burned their own wagons.”’ 


I felt curious to see what I could discern, and took 


my turn going forward to reconnoitre. Hoping to 
get some clew, I went toa distance of several hun- 
dred yards from the fire, and searched for tracks and 
relics. I found a fresh mound, which I judged to be 
a shallow grave, the collar and hames of a harness, 
and a broken axe. At a sandy place, three or four 
hundred yards farther up the valley, I found wheel- 
ruts. 

“Well, the grave may be that of one of the party 
whom Sackett mentioned being killed at the time 
they were first attacked,” said Haines, when I had 
reported these signs. ‘But the wheel-tracks I don’t 
understand at all. 
body else, had been higher up the creek.” 

At intervals, as the moon shone out, we could see 
for some distance up the valley, which seemed to be 
a broad and beautiful meadow, quite open, but with 
clumps of timber along the course of the creek, and 


fine, bold, pine-clad hills, rising on either side, and | 
mountains towering beyond. We heard wolves howl- 
ing, and as we stood on the drift-rick, looking about, | 


| a dark-colored, large animal which we presumed was 


a bear, crossed the open land, thirty or forty rods | 


away. 

We all three then went up to examine the wheel- 
tracks more closely. 

“T don’t believe there are any Indians very near, or 


that bear wouldn’t be mogging around here so inde- | 


pendently,” Jimmy remarked. 
Even by the fitful moon-rays, the wagon-tracks 


could be plainly made out at all the sandy places, | 


and there were also the hoof-prints of a horse. 
Haines looked at his watch. 


It looks as if they, or some-| 


“Gracious! those were tepees /” Haines exclaimed. 
“We ran right into an encampment!” 

In a moment we were out to the edge of the 
woods, where the open meadow bordered it, but the 
rascally dogs were close upon us and we were com- 
| pelled to stop a moment and beat down three or four 
of them with our gun-stocks. We then made for a 
clump of timber of which we made out the shadowy 
outline, standing a hundred yards away in the open. 

Two or three more shots cracked, as we hurried 
through the grass which was nearly waist-high. 

At the same moment, too, there was a bright flash 
and a peal of thunder crashed startlingly loud. Be- 
fore we got to the timber clump for which we were 
heading, there were two more vivid flashes, followed 
by tremendous, rattling peals. And just as we 
reached it, the shower struck, with a prodigious gust 
of wind and rain which roared and twisted the tree- 
tops like a tornado. 

But above all this din of the elements, we could 
hear those dogs barking and tearing through the 
grass behind us. It was dark as pitch as we dashed 
in among the trees. I could not see my hand before 
me, but ran on, feeling my way, with my hands and 
gun outstretched to keep from running into the tree 
trunks. 

It was every man for himself now. I could see 
nothing of my two comrades, but I did not dare call 
out to them, and it is doubtful if they could have 
heard me if I had, so great was the tumult. 

At length, I got through the timber and stumbled | 
out into another grassy open. Still I could see noth- | 
| ing, not even the sky. The rain was falling in| 
| sheets. 

Fearing that I might be left behind by Haines and | 
Perkins, I pushed out into the open and ran on 
| through thick grass, until my flight was brought to 
an abrupt termination. I! fell headlong down one of | 
those narrow, but fearfully deep gulches’ which | 


It was half-past two. | abound on the slopes of this Western country, cut by | 


| We had been four hours and a half coming from our | the violent rains through the deep shales and clays 


| camp at the foot of the caiion. 





“We cannot get back before morning,” he re- | 


| which form the earth beds. 


| panions seemed but a poor one. 
| more likely to run across Indians. 








But it seemed to me that I should never come to 
the end of it. In pitchy darkness, I felt my way 
along. The gulch was crooked and tortuous to the 
last degree, and the bottom was strewn, or rather 
piled, with rocks of all sizes, over which I was stum- 
bling every moment. 

At last I came out on a gravel flat, in open 
land. The shower had abated and the clouds were 
breaking away. It had begun to grow light but I 
could see nothing of the creek. I was in the midst 
of a large tract of open land and felt utterly con- 
fused as to my bearings. 

My carbine, which I had contrived to keep hold of, 
was covered with mud. My clothes were wet through 
and crusted over with the sticky clay. In fact, I was 
in about as uncomfortable a condition as a person 
can be, and the prospect of falling in with my com- 
Indeed, I was far 


This thought stimulated me to put my gun in better 
condition, first of all. I wiped it off, withdrew the 


| charge and put in a fresh cartridge from the little 


package of ten which I carried, wrapped up ina piece 
of dog-skin, in my breast-pocket. I then started in 
the direction of the creek—as near as I could guess 
it. 

By this time it had grown quite light—a warm 
morning, but misty. I crossed the open land and 
came to thick timber on the other side, but did not 
find the creek. I was completely at fault. The ris- 
ing sun indicated the points of the compass to me, or 
at least assured me as to where the east was, but I 
could not locate the caiion. I was lost. 

Moreover, I was exhausted and half-famished. 
Espying a hedge of raspberry briars along the bor- 
ders of the timber, now in full fruit, I ate my fill of 
the berries. These failed to satisfy me entirely, and 
T even ate a little of the raw bacon, a few slices of 
which we had each of us brought along from the 
camp at the foot of the caiion. 

While gathering yet a few more of the berries, I 
heard dogs barking close at hand and saw four 
squaws coming along the border of the timber. Like 
myself, they were gathering berries and carried odd- 
shaped baskets of colored osier-work. 

I crept away into the timber, on my hands and 
knees, for a considerable distance, and concealed my- 
self in a thicket of wild gooseberry bushes, over- 
run with vines, where I lay in suspense for a long 
time, fearing lest those villainous dogs might scent 
my track. But I heard nothing further of them and 
at length, inadvertently, fell asleep. 


W. H. HOLLAND. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


A LIFE-SAVING STATION. 


Last autumn I received an invitation to spend a 
few days at one of the Life-Saving Stafions on the 
‘back of Cape Cod.” 

I had been looking over an annual report of the 
Service, and had found it full of interest. It showed, 
for instance, that within the limits of the coast 
guarded by the Service there were, during the year, 
two hundred and fifty disasters, involving property 
valued at more than four million dollars, of which 
nearly three million dollars’ worth was saved by the 
crews of the stations; and that out of eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-eight persons on these wrecks, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four were rescued. 

But a visit to one of the stations reveals many 
things of which the reports give but a meagre idea. 

There are nearly two hundred stations on the At- 
lantic, the Gulf and the Pacific Coasts, and on the 
Great Lakes, and most of them open at the begin 


| ning of September for eight months, with crews of 


seven or eight men each. 

The Pamet River Station, where I stayed, was a 
long wooden building, with two sleeping-rooms up- 
stairs, and below the kitchen and “boat-room.” In 
this room are the surf-boat, the life-boat, and the 


| cart loaded with rockets, hawsers, lines, the Lyle 





gun, invented by Lieut. D. A. Lyle, powder, and all 
the appliances for saving life and property. 

The life of the crew is very methodical. During 
the daytime one man keeps watch of the shore from 
the station, while the others polish the brass and 
steel work, or drill themselves in the method of sav- 
ing persons apparently drowned, and in their other 
duties. 

They had supper about half-past four o’clock, and 
just as the sun set two men started along the beach, 
one in each direction, to be gone till eight o’clock. 
The others, who were to go out on beach duty later 
in the night, soon went up to bed, and I was left be- 
low with the captain, or keeper, who, by the way, is 
one of the best of story-tellers. 

But beside his stories, he gave me a good deal of 
information about the Service which may be of in- 
terest. 

The work of the crew in winter is very severe. In 
many places the beach is narrow, and is rendered 
impassable in stormy weather by the breaking surf. 


| At such times the surf-men must patrol along the 


bluff, which is now high and now low, now level and 
now steep. The sand is loose here, and when the 
wind is blowing alongshore, it flies in blinding clouds, 


| so that even a horse will not make headway against 


it, unless his face is covered. 

Sometimes the men have their fingers and toes 
frozen, sometimes they are so benumbed that they 
can hardly creep along, and sometimes they lose 
their lives in trying to save others. If the patrol 
discovers a wreck, he at once burns a Coston Signal 
Light, to notify the vessel that it is seen. Then he 


hurries back to the station with the news, and, if the 
I fell twelve or fifteen feet, perhaps more, and | waves permit, the surf-boat is launched. 
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But generally, in storms, the surf runs too high| If the desired phrase cannot be found, use may | Sefior Sagasta has not been able, if he has been 


to allow that. 
all the needed apparatus, and weighing nearly 
twelve hundred pounds, is dragged along the 
shore by the men until the nearest point to the 
wreck is reached. 

Then, by means of some wonderful inventions, 
























lines are shot out to the wreck and fastened, 
and a communication is established. If the 
vessel will only hold together long enough, all 


In this case, the cart, loaded with | 


be made of the Alphabetical Spelling List, in 
which certain combinations of signs represent 
syllables which can be joined together to form the 
desired words. 


By the use of this code wrecks may often be | 


avoided, by directions given to vessels from the 
shore. 
The property 


Service, during 


years of its exis- 
tence under the 
present system 
and manage- 
ment, amounted 
to nearly fifteen 
million dollars, 
to say nothing 
of the thou- 
sands of lives 
which were 
saved. This sum 
very far exceeds 


the Service 


same 


saved by the) 


the first ten) 


for the 


period. | 





This is one of the most useful and de- | 

serving branches of work undertaken by 
the government, is managed with great efficiency 
and economy on strict Civil Service Reform 


on board can then be drawn ashore in the 
‘breeches buoy.” All this seems, on paper, like 
a simple operation. But success means continued 
and patient drill, as well as hours of heavy and 
dangerous work in the icy surf. 

Some time ago, on a fearful winter night, three 
vessels came ashore at once, near this station. 
One of them, the captain saw, was a “fisherman,” 
and as vessels of this class carry, of course, more ard 
men than the coasters, he first went to work on 
her. The first line shot out went through her rig- 
ging, and the crew, who were all on deck and 
half-frozen, could not reach it. The second line 
broke. The third fell directly across the deck, 
and before long every man on board was saved. 

When a few had been drawn off from the second soins 
vessel, it went to pieces hefore their eyes. And THE AFFAIRS OF SPAIN. 
by the time they could give their attention to the 
third, it, too, had broken up and all the crew were 
lost. Yet out of the thirty-two who were on the 
three vessels, twenty-two had been saved by the 
wonderful skill and daring of the crew. 

Up to within a short time, the pay of the men 
was disgracefully meagre. But now it has been 
increased to fifty dollars a month for the crew, 
and seven hundred dollars a year for the keeper. 
The men must have had thorough maritime train- 
ing. Out of their salary is subtracted the cost of 
their food. They must be of more than average 
intelligence. Their work is always hard, often 
dangerous, and sometimes fatal; and on the first 
of May they are discharged for the four summer 
months without pay. 

In view of these facts, it cannot be considered 
that they are as yet sufficiently rewarded. 

In the daytime conversation can be carried on 
between the station and a distant vessel. Indeed, 
there is hardly an idea which cannot be fully and 
accurately expressed by means of the eighteen 
signal flags adopted in the International Code, 
and understood alike by vessels of all nationali- 
ties. 

These flags represent eighteen consonants. For 
instance, B is a red burgee (a swallow-tailed pen- 
nant); C is a white pennant, with a red spot; D 
isa blue pennant, with a white spot; F is a red 
pennant, with a white spot, and so on. 

Now two of these flags together mean a certain 
phrase, which can be found by looking in a sort 
of dictionary compiled for the purpose. Thus, if 
the keeper sees a vessel passing, and wants to 
know her name, he runs up a red burgee, and 
under that a blue pennant with a white spot. That 
means B D. 

The captain of the vessel looks in his book for 
BD, and finds that it signifies ‘What ship is 
that?’ Then he knows what question to reply to. 





| 


hitherto seen fit to accord to it. 


CHARLES STEWART. 
i | 
GAINED BY EFFORT. | 
Beauty and truth, and all that these contain, 
Drop not like ripened fruit about our feet; 
We climb to them through years of sweat and pain; 
Without long struggle, none did e’er attain 
The downward look from quiet’s blessed seat. 
—Lowell. 


wernt 


It is only now and then that we are reminded, | 
by a brief telegram, that such a nation as Spain 
is still in existence. 


attract the general attention of the world; yet the 
maxim that “Happy is the nation that has no his- 
tory” can by no means be applied to the degener- 
ate Spain of our time. 


serenity in her internal affairs, but her politics are 

in a wretched condition, bordering almost on an- 

archy, and threatening a not distant revolution. | 
It is probably true that the Spanish royal family 


is not unpopular. The Spaniards watch with evi- | 


is said to be actually precocious for his age; and 
the recent visit of the Queen mother and regent, | 
Donna Christina, to her eastern provinces, was | 
greeted with evidently honest and hearty welcome 
by the masses. 

But with the actual government the royal fam- | 
ily has really little to do. It is the statesmen and | 
generals—above all, the latter—who chiefly direct | 
Spanish affairs. 


which is uppermost in Spain. The Spanish army | 


that is, there is one officer to every four men. 

It would be easy to predict from such a state of | 
things the condition which actually exists. The | 
officers are so numerous—there are more than | 
four hundred generals on the active list of the | 
Spanish army—that they constitute a military | 
class, and a great political power. 

Moreover, as Spain does not get itself involved 
in foreign wars, almost the only chance of pro- 
motion an officer has is to join in a revolt against 
But combinations of two letters would not fur- the government. It is said that nearly every | 
nish signs enough, so there are the combinations Spanish officer of very high rank won his distinc- | 
of three letters, and then of four letters, giving a | tion by disloyalty to the government of the day. 
possibility of seventy-eight thousand convenient | The best Spanish statesmen of both parties see 
combinations. | that a reform of the army is vitally necessary to 

Here is an actual conversation which took place | the peace, and perhaps to the existence, of the 
not long ago between the station and a vessel : | monarchy; and many attempts have recently been 

“BD: What ship is that >” made to bring about such a reform. 

In reply, the name was given. Every “regis-| The Prime Minister, Sefior Sagasta, is a Liberal, 
tered” vessel has a certain combination of these | but his position is not so secure that he can dis- 
flags, to represent its name. play any great strength in his administration. 

“BN W: Where from ?” This fact is illustrated by what has happened 

“BN JQ: Batavia.” recently in his own Cabinet. 

“BPR: What sort of a passage have you Three times in the last few months there has 
had ?” bea a change in the Ministry of War. Each min- 

“Q MF: Satisfactory.” Then “PT: We wan} isw, has endeavored to carry out a measure of 
a pilot. Can one be obtained ?” & any reform. No sooner, however, did he begin 

“TP; No.” to display any zeal in this direction than he met 

“MBN: Where can I get a pilot ?” with both open and secret opposition from one of 

“MDF: Steer G M: northwest,” for the keeper | the most powerful of the political generals, Don 
knows that a pilot-boat is lying off in that direc- Martinez Campos, who is Military Governor of 





| country. 
| matter, and promised to keep the answer secret. 


disposed, to resist the pressure or to withstand the 
intrigues of this general, who has twice succeeded, 
by underhand methods, in forcing the reforming 
Minister of War to resign. 

So bitter is the feud, even in the Cabinet itself, 
between those who favor and those who oppose 
army reform, that some of the ministers, as they 
sit at the council board, do not recognize or speak 
to their colleagues. 

Another question of burning interest in Spain 
is that of the engaging in trade by priests, monks, 
and nuns. Up to this time, these religious traders 
have been exempted from paying duties on their 
wares. 
clamor, the Sagasta Cabinet has resolved that this 
shall no longer be the case; and that the priests 
and nuns must pay duties like other people. 

Altogether, the condition of Spain, in spite of 
its nominal constitutional government, is a peril- 
ous one, and a cunstant threat to peace and order. 


+r 


LIFE. 


Forenoon and afternoon and night, 

Forenoon and afternoon and night,— 
Forenoon, and—what? 

The empty song repeats itself. No more? 

Yea, that is life; make this forenoon sublime, 

This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 

And time is conquered, and thy crown is won. 


—Edward Rowland Sill. 
+O 


THE SACKVILLE INCIDENT. 


The closing days of a canvass for the presidency 
almost always bring forth some sensation which 
is used by one party or the other to draw to its 
support voters who can be easily influenced. The 
most remarkable event of the canvass which has 
just closed was ‘‘the Sackville incident.” 

Sir Lionel S. Sackville West has been the British 
Minister to the United States since December, 
1881, and up to the beginning of October was an 


acceptable representative of the English Govern- 
principles, and is worthy of far more outlay, ex- | ment. 
tension and encouragement than Congress has | death of his older brother, he became Lord Sack- 
ville, by which title we shall call him, although he 


It is but a month or two since, by the 


had not succeeded to it when the incident began. 
During the last summer Lord Sackville received 


| a letter from some one who represented himself as 
an Englishman, naturalized as an American citi- 


zen, and declared that he was puzzled for whom to 
vote so as to further the interests of the mother 
He asked Lord Sackville’s advice in the 


Lord Sackville replied to this correspondent. | 


His letter showed something of contempt for | 
American politics, and contained a sneer for each 


of the parties; but, on the whole, although no | 


explicit advice was given, it signified something 


Few events happen in that | like this: The President is not sincere in his pres- | Which the Companion enters. 
historic and picturesque peninsula nowadays to | ent attitude on the question of retaliation against 


Canada, and if he were re-elected, an agreement 
on the fisheries question, satisfactory to England 
and Canada, would probably be reached. 

Late in October this letter was made public, in 


from the British Minister. Its importance was 
obvious at a glance. A foreign minister can com- 
mit hardly any offence more serious than that 
of interfering im the politics of the country to 
which he is accredited. If, therefore, this letter 


dent interest the growth of their infant King, who | contained, or was intended to convey, advice as to | 


the political course of any American citizen, the 
writing it was an act offensive to the whole Amer- 
ican people. 

The incident, however, would have attracted less 
attention if it had not had so direct a bearing 
upon the election, then very near. The Republi- 
cans had frequently charged, during the canvass, 
that the Democratic administration, in its attitude 
on the tariff and fisheries questions, was too favor- 


in hoping for Mr. Cleveland’s re-election. What 


the Democrats ? 

It became clear to the Democrats, the more 
they considered it, that if the administration 
allowed the incident to pass without vigorous ac- 
tion, the Republicans would really gain an advan- 
tage. Moreover, there was really a good reason 
why the President and his party should be angry 
—even more angry than the Republicans—at 
Lord Sackville’s action. 

For the letter contained a direct hint that the 
administration was insincere, and was shaping its 


was compelled to shape them for the purpose of 
carrying the election. 

At all events, through the medium of the 
American Minister in London, the Secretary of 
State expressed its strong disapproval of Lord 
Sackville’s letter. We have not at present the full 
history of what took place between Mr. Phelps 
and Lord Salisbury, but it is known that the 
British Government did not see fit to recall Lord 
Sackville, as the President hoped it would do. 

Consequently the Government at Washington 
took the matter into its own hands. In accord- 
ance with a report to the President by the Secre- 
tary of State, Lord Sackville was notified that he 
was not a person agreeable to the United States 
Government to represent Great Britain, and that 
no further intercourse would be held with him as 
British Minister. 





tion. | Madrid and Captain-General of Castile. 





But it is said that, owing to popular | 


policy not according to its real opinions, but as it 
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took place up to the time when this Notification 
was sent to Lord Sackville. It would be man. 


ifestly improper for us to comment upon the inci 


dent, although it forms one of the st 
episodes in American politics. 
Ir 
DORA. 

Dora B—— was famous as “a charming person,» 
even as a school-girl. She had a winning, appealin 
loveliness, a sympathetic voice and numberless ig 
cious, fascinating little ways that won every stranger 
At school she was always clinging to her teachers 
and caressing them, but she invariably kept the Class 
waiting, and had forgotten her book and slate when 
she came. 

She hung about Bob at home, and called him her 
| darling; and Bob was very proud of his lovely sister 
But she never remembered to mend his gloves, or to 
| cover his ball, though he asked her a thousand times, 
| and she meant to do it. ” 

She was late to every meal, and wore out the one 

| overworked maid in running errands for her, which 

she meant to do herself, but had forgotten, and in 

| ans services which she was too thoughtless to 

| regard as her own duty. 

“Dora,” said her father to her once, “you could 

| help me greatly by copying these papers for me. My 

| eyes are failing fast from so much night-work.” 

| She flew at him to embrace him. 

| “Oh, dear papa! It will make me so happy!” she 
cried, enthusiastically, and told all her friends “how 
delightful it was to help papa, who was so over. 

| worked !” 

But she never found time to copy the papers, 
though she meant to do it. 

She meant to marry John C——, to whom she had 
been engaged for years, and who had worked hard to 
prepare a home for her; but at the last moment she 
married another man, and left poor, honest John to 
the laughter and sneers of the village. 

She meant to be a good mother, and caressed her 
children when they were in a good humor; when 
they were fretful and sick, she had a nervous attack, 
and left them to the care of her husband. She was 
full of plans to make home happy. She began many 
garments for the children, but never found time to 
finish them. 

She never rose in time for breakfast, and her hus. 
band and boys ate a badly cooked meal in a cold, un- 
tidy room before they left the house for the day. She 
forgot to pay her bills, and was afraid to meet her 
baker, milkman and cook, whose money she had used 
to buy some bit of finery for herself. 

At last she died, in middle age, and everybody, re- 
membering her sweet face and constant protestations 
of affection and good intentions, declared that the 
world had suffered a great loss; but, looking back, 
nobody could remember any practical service which 

| she had rendered to husband, child, or friend. She 


TaDgest 








| had perpetually vowed devotion to them all, but in 
| reality she had dawdled through life, intent only on 
| the fulfilment of her own selfish aims, always served, 
and never serving. 

| There are many Doras still living in houses into 
Do they recognize 
| themselves? 

—_— =@, 


| TRAINING FOR TO-DAY. 


| Major-General F——, whose son was a child during 
| the Civil War, found on his return home that the boy 


For not only is Spain not enjoying order and | violation of the assurance which had drawn it | had been trained by his mother according to the high- 


| est code of military ethics. 

| The little fellow usually wore the uniform of a 
| lieutenant. But when he was greedy, or untruthful, 
| or rude to a servant, his uniform was taken off and 
he was forced to go back to the clothes of civilian 
| boys. 

“You are not fit to go into the service of your 
| country,” he was told. 

The wise mother skilfully used the military fervor 
which glowed in the atmosphere about the child to 
elevate and help him. 

The father of Montaigne began, when his child 
| was an infant, to search for and train the servants, 
nurses and tutors who were to have charge of him. 
| I]t is from the people who surround him, his boot- 
black, his tailor, the beggars at his gates, that a lad 
learns lessons of life rather than from books,” he 


What is called the “military question’ is that | able to England, and that Englishmen were united | said. 


It is a question if parents and teachers make enough 


is in a miserable, indeed, in a ludicrous, condi- | could serve their purposes better, in the effort to | use of this unconscious education of passing events. 
tion. It is curious to know that one-fifth in num- | secure a part of the Irish vote, than the evidence How many of them, for instance, have — hse 
ber of the entire standing army consists of officers; | which they extracted from this Sackville letter | excitement of the Presidential contest to make the 

| that the British Government desired the success of | 


pupils familiar with the machinery of republican 
government, or with the great questions at issue in 
| the election? 

The tariff, for example, studied from a text-book is 
but dry chaff for a child’s mind; but when it influ- 
ences the election to office of a man whom he knows, 
or the running of mills at the end of the village 
street, it becomes a real, live subject of interest to 
him. 

French children, it is stated, saved their sous dur- 
ing the Franco-Prussian War, to help their country 
in her struggle. They not only understood that 
struggle better, but are closer economists and more 
| loyal Frenchmen for life, for those few hoarded 
sous. 

Once each year, at least, Hebrew children are 
told the story of the miracles worked on their be- 
half,—a training which, continued from generation 
to generation, has much to do with their cohe- 
rence as a nation during years of persecution and 
wanderings. ; 

How many parents, as they read their prey 
paper, take the trouble to interest their children 
the present condition of this country and Europe hd 
in the men who are to-day wielding power in ti 
world? Yet why should they go to school to make 
themselves familiar with the doings of Talleyrand oF 
the Black Prince, while they know nothing of Bis- 
marck and Boulanger and of the statesmen of our 
own country? 

Why should they not form an intelligent idea pe 
cerning Chinese immigration and the peti 
| of the South, as well as of Magna Charta and 
Crusades ? 

The mind of a child is not an empty © 
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and taught to see the meaning of facts, to grapple 
with difficulties as an athlete is shown how to wrestle 
and conquer. 

For this training the incidents and emotions of 
each day, if rightly used, are serviceable as well as 
the facts and rules to be found in printed volumes. 


apiece +2 —_— 
ECCENTRIC. 


Judge Bay, of South Carolina, believed that com- 
mon-sense and common law were in very close agree- 
ment. In trying criminal cases, he always leaned to 
the side of mercy. 

A prisoner pleaded guilty to the charge of assault 
and battery, but submitted affidavits to show that the 
other man had begun the trouble. As these were 
being read, the judge was heard to say: “Well, well, 
that is not so bad.” 

This angered the plaintiff's lawyer, who rose to his 
feet, and exclaimed: “Why, may it please your 
Honor, he bit off the whole of the man’s lip!” 

“Did he?’ answered the judge, throwing up his 
hands. ‘Send him round to me.” 

Then, having the fellow before him, he gave hima 
piece of his mind. “Nobody but a Creek Indian 
would be guilty of such barbarity.” 

The prisoner began to cry, and the judge, soften- 
ing at the sight, said, in a subdued tone: “I will lay 
you in jail for one month.” 

it happened, curiously enough, that the very next 
culprit was of the same name, and had bitten off a 
man’s ear. 

The judge looked at him with perfect scorn, and 
said: “I will lay you in jail one month alongside of 
your brother, and you may bite one another as much 
as you please.” 

At another time a man was tried for beating his 
wife, and his lawyer set up the plea that the common 
law gave a husband the right to correct his wife. The 
judge interrupted him at once: “There is no such 
law.” 

The lawyer went on, and pretty soon was back 
at the same point. The judge again interrupted 
him. 

“But if it please your Honor,” said the lawyer, 
“suppose you should go home, and should find your 
wife in an unruly mood, and she should make an 
attack on you”’—— 

“Sir,” broke in the judge, who always stuttered 
when excited, ‘‘Sir, if y-you make that sup-sup-po- 
sition a-again, I-I w-will co-commit you for a-a con- 
con-contempt.” 

The lawyer desisted, and the decision went against 
his client. 


+> — 
LO, THE POOR ITALIAN. 
The Italian laborers, whom we see every day work- 


ing upon railroads and in cellars, doing the very 
hardest work for the lowest wages, seem to the care- 
less passer-by most forlorn and pitiable objects. 
They sleep in bunks put up in old freight-cars, or in | 
shanties made of thin, pine boards, each man occupy- | 
ing about as much space as if he were sleeping in his 
coffin. 

They do not enjoy any of those conveniences which 
all Americans think essential either to comfort or to 
dignity. If every man has a cup, a tin plate and a 
knife, it is about as much as they expect or desire. 

Are these men so very miserable, then? By no 
means. They live upon one dollar’s worth of food 
per week, and thrive upon it, because their food is 
extremely nutritious, and there is the least possible 
waste in it. 

Three or four articles compose their bill of fare for 
a whole season; rye bread, salt pork, maccaroni, and 
olive oil—all cheap and all abounding in the proper- 
ties which a hard-working man must have. The rye 
breadis their veritable staff of life, the other arti- 
cles being used chiefly ‘‘to make the bread go down.” 

To look at it, we should think it would require a 
good deal of assistance, for it is stale, hard and 
nearly black. A good Italian will eat in New York, 
with a relish, bread that was baked six weeks before 
in Genoa. 

These hardy men receive from ninety cents to $1.25 
aday for their labor here, and save more than half 
of it, to carry home with them to Italy. The reason 
they are not miserable in their shanties and freight- 
cars is that they have an object to attain which is 
allied to their dearest affections, or to long-cherished 
ambitions. A few hundred dollars, judiciously used 
in some portions of Italy, may give to a large family 
permanent peace and plenty. 


+o 
A TURKISH SIMPLETON. 


Every nation has its typical simpleton, and that of 
the Turks is Khoja Naszu, who is said to have lived 
in the fourteenth century. Among the pleasantries 
ascribed to him are the following, which those who 
are learned in such matters will perceive are varia- 
tions of blunders of the Simple Simon order, which 
can be found, with local differences, in the lore of 
every people. 

The Khoja’s wife said to him one day, “Make me a 
re of a kerchief of red Yemen silk, to put on my 

” 

“Is that large enough?” asked the Khoja, stretch- 
ing out his arms as far as he could. 

She said, “Yes,” and the Khoja ran off to the ba- 
@aar with his arms still stretched out. When he met 
& man, he bawled at him, ‘Look where you are 
§0ing, man, or you will make me lose my measure!” 

The Khoja’s wife washed his caftan, and spread it 
Upon a tree in the garden. At night the Khoja, 
thinking he saw a man motionless upon a tree, called 
to his wife for his bow and arrows. Having received 
them, he shot the caftan through and through. 

hext morning, having discerned his mistake, 
he exclaimed, “Verily, had I happened to be in it, I 
should have killed myself!” 

One night, after the Khoja and his guest had laid 
down to sleep, the taper went out. 

“O Khoja Effendi,” said the guest, “‘the taper has 
fone out! But there is one at your right side; light 
it, I pray.” 

“You surely must be a fool,” replied the Khoja, “to 
think that I can know my right side in the dark!” 
One evening the Khoja, while drawing water, saw 
moon reflected at the bottom of the well. “The 
has fallen into the well, and I must pull it 


hook attached. The hook became fastened to a 
stone, and the Khoja pulled with all his strength. 
The rope broke, and he fell upon his back, and saw 
the moon in the sky. 

“Praise be to Allah!”’ he exclaimed. ‘I am sorely 
bruised, but the moon has got into its place again.” 





PRIZES FOR SHORT STORIES. 


The Publishers of THE COMPANION have on 
three occasions offered large prizes for the best 
stories. The success of this policy induces them to 
make another offer, more liberal than ever before. 


NINE PRIZES, amounting to 


Five Thousand Dollars, 
will be distributed as follows: 
Boys’ Stories. 
$1,000 for the Best Short Story for Boys. 
$500 for the Boys’ Story second in merit. 
$250 for the Boys’ Story third in merit. 
Girls’ Stories. 
$1,000 for the Best Short Story for Girls. 
$500 for the Girls’ Story second in merit. 
$250 for the Girls’ Story third in merit. 
Stories of Adventure. 
$1,000 for the Best Short Story of Adventure. 
$500 for the Adventure Story second in merit. 
$250 for the Adventure Story third in merit. 
All Stories sent in competition must be received 
by us before June 1, 1889. 
Send a two-cent stamp for Circular, giving full 
directions, to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
BosToNn, MASS. 
No story will be entered for the competition which 
does not conform to the rules in the circular. 





Companion Sent Free. 


To any one who subscribes in the months of 
November and December, and sends us $1.75, we 
will send the Companion free from the time the 
subscription is received by us to January Ist, 1889, 
and for a full year from that date. 





DRESS, 

Our English cousins probably spend less for dress 
than Americans do, although it may be hazardous to 
assert this as a general rule. No doubt there are 
Englishmen who are lavish in this particular, as 
there are rich Americans who are prudent. Yet it 
will do no harm to observe the habit of some well-to- 
do English people. According to an article quoted 
in the Christian at Work from an English magazine, 
the average annual expenditure for dress by five 
English ladies was: 


With a family income of four thousand dollars a 
year, one hundred and fifty dollars; of five thousand 
dollars a year, two hundred dollars; of seventy-five 
hundred dollars a —_ two hundred and fifty dollars ; 
of ten thousand dollars a year, two hundred dollars 
for each of three unmarried daughters. With such 
incomes here, some ladies would spend at least twice 
or thrice as much on their wardrobe, and when they 
belong to families of large wealth, their lavishness in 
this respect startles English observers possessing in- 
comes as great, or even greater. 

The daughter of an earl recently visiting New 
York, declared her inability to compete with Lert. 
can ladies in the smartness of their dress, and mar- 
velled at their grandeur, for they spent thousands of 
dollars where she had hundreds to lay out on her 
wardrobe. 

In the matter of the cost of dress of men there is 
also apparently greater economy in England. The 
average enamel expenditures of twenty-eight bache- 
lors consulted were only one hundred and fifteen dol- 
lars, the highest being two hundred and fifteen dol- 
lars, and the lowest seventy dollars. Yet they were 
all what are conventionally known as gentlemen of 
fair or good incomes. 

One of thirty-three years, and an income of thirty- 
two hundred dollars, spent two hundred dollars on 
his clothes; a second, aged thirty-five, and six thou. 
sand dollars income, says his tailor’s bill is about one 
hundred and seventy-five dollars a year, that he “gets 
a new suit of dress clothes every three years, and a 
new great-coat every four’; and a third, aged thirty- 
one, with an income of between fifteen and twenty 
thousand dollars, ‘“‘never spends more than one hun. 
dred and ninety dollars; a new dress suit every five 
years.” 

eRe” ee 


“GRACIOUS.” 


Much was made at the time of the “graciousness” 
of the Prince of Wales in condescending to visit a 
church, whereby a charge of nearly three hundred 
pounds was entailed on the parish for renovating the 
furniture and other matters, though, to be sure, it 
was not the Prince who was to be blamed for the 
ruin, but the ill-mannered people who wrought it. 


In connection with this, Mr. James Payn says that 
he knows nothing like this appreciation of ‘“‘gracious- 
ness”’ since the visit of the Duke de Nivernais in the 
seventeenth century to his dying steward. Wishing 
to see how matters stood with the poor fellow, the 
duke stepped into the room, and had the extreme 
condescension to make personal inquiry into the 
state of his health. 

The steward, utterly bewildered by the honor, 
raised himself in his bed with great difficulty, and 
said, ina tone of the most abject humility, “I hope 
your Grace will not be offended at my dying in your 
presence?” 

The duke, deeply touched, answered, ‘‘Not in the 
least, my good friend; do not mind me.” 

Whereupon the steward availed himself of the 
gracious permission of his master, and gave up the 
ghost.—London Christian World. 
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THE programmes of “benefit” concerts are often 
singularly made up. At one given recently, a solo 
singer showed the liberality of his ideas in music. 
He was down for two songs : 

a “To Be Near Thee.” 

b “Mrs. Jones’s Baggage.” 

JAMES T. FIELDS asked an old woman in England 
what she thought of the weather. ‘Well, sir,” she 
said, ‘I’ve ’ad the plumbago now for two days, sir, 








ou ” he exclaimed, and he let down a rope with a 





wich is as good as a halmanac, sir, honly not so con- 
wenient.” : 


Prof. J. 8. Cilley, of Jericho, Vt., says: “I regard 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla as invaluable for catarrh.” [Adv. 
———_>__— 

For Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
can be found than “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” (Adv. 

Latest ideas on 
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this important topic 
DECORATION, — ilustrated in this une 


16-page fort- 
nightly. $2.00 a year; sample copy and catalogue 6 
cents stamps. Address, 37 West 22d St., New York, 
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TO YEAR.” 


J. Pauline Sunter’s charm- 
18 pages of Artistic Color 
andy 


cord and tassels— 


mailed free for fifty cents. 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, 
298 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE KODAK CAMERA, 


An attractive and 
NOVEL system 














which 
practised by 
ANY BODY is 
presented by the 
Kodak. ONE 
HUNDRED pic- 
tures may be 
taken without 








“reloading” the 
camera. 

For TOURISTS, WHEELMEN and 
| YACHTSMEN it is unequalled. Each 
| camera is provided with a neat sole-leather 
carrying case with shoulder strap, render- 
| ing it as easy to carry as an ordinary field 
|glass—a very important advantage, not 
| possessed by other outfits. 
| Views are taken INSTANTANEOUS- 





| LY, and anything, still or moving, may be | 
| photographed. 


A CHILD can use it, the 
operation being simply to hold it steady 
and press a button. The length of the 


KODAK is only about six inches, and its | 


weight less than two pounds. As an 
AMATEUR’S CAMERA it is conceded 
the pre-eminence and its actual merit war- 
|rants the popularity which it enjoys. 


‘The Eastman Dry Plate & Film Co., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Price, $25.00. Send for descriptive circulars. 
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How to Clothe the Children. 


EST&CO 


Liliputian Bazaar. 





| A-soft, warm wrapper, tufted or trimmed with either 
red or blue worste 3 pretty, inexpensive and very use- 
ful for night or morning wear, or after a bath. 
| Price, $1.25; by mail, 15 cents extra. 
Our Establishment is the LARGEST IN THE 
| WORLD devoted to the outfitting of BOYS, 
GIRLS and BABIES, with everything, from 
Hats to Shoes. 


We serve absent buyers by mail 
as well as if they were in the Store. 
To have your children clothed in the latest New York 
myles, at the least cost, write to us for Catalogues and 
mples, 


60 & 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


HENRY F. MILLER 














PIANOS. 


Selected for some of the Principal Orchestral 
Concerts throughout the United States. 


Recommended by the World’s Pre-eminent 
ocalists and used at their Concerts by 
MARIE ROSE-MAPLESON, ADELAIDE PHILLIPPS, 
ETALKA GERSTER, ANNIE LOUISE CARY, MINNIE 
HavuK, EMMA THURSBY. 

“The First Choice of the Great Pianists.” 
Chevalier De Kontski, “My decided preference.” 
Edmund Neupert, “Never played on a finer.” fm. H. 
Sherwood, “The Best.” alixa Lavallee, “Perfect.” 

Louis Maas, *‘Unequalled.” 
It 1s important for Purch 


s to b 
osted. vatalogue Sent Free. Mention the 
outh’s Companion. 


HENRY F. MILLER & SONS PIANO CO., 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 













GHRISTMAS GREETING. 





LUN DBORG’S 


LUNDBORG’S RH 


EDENIA, MARECHAL NIEL ROSE, 


PERFUMES 
ALPINE VIOLET, GOYA LILY. 
ENISH COLOGNE, 





they cannot be so obtained, send for a Price List to 


These Perfumes are for sale by almost all Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles, 


but if, for any reason, 


LADD & COFFIN, Proprietors and Manufacturers, 24 Barclay St., cor. Church St., New York. 








BOOKS FOR 


OUR BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


TEN PAGES of our PREMIUM 
LisT are devoted to a description 
of Books. This selection com- 
prises some of the BEST and 
MostT PoPULAR Books published. 

It embraces Standard Works of 
Favorite Authors, Poetry and 
Biography, Ancient and Modern 
History, Popular and Historical 
Novels, Scientific and Religious 
Works, Dictionaries and His- 
tories, Books of Adventure for 
Boys, Entertaining Books for 
Girls, Helpful Books for Young 
People, Popular Books for Grown 
Folks, Gift Books and Albums, 
beside a host of miscellaneous 
Works too'umerous to mention, 


ORDER AT ONCE. 


From this extensive assortment 
of Popular and Standard Works, 
a choice can be easily made. 

Please make your selection, and 
send us your order before the 
Holiday rush begins. 





Publishers Youth's Companion. 





CHRISTMAS. 


The illustration shows our beau- 
tiful Home Library Book-Case. 
it stands over four feet in height, 
is neatly carved and moulded, has 
a fine cherry finish, and is hand- 
some in appearance. By a patent- 
ed arrangement, this Book-Case 
can be taken apart and packed in 
asmall bundle. We will send this 
Book-Case to any address by 
express, charges to be paid by the 
receiver, on receipt of $5.00. 

As an inducement for our friends 
to make a beginning in the forma- 
tion of a well-selected library, we 
make the following special offer. 


BOOK-CASE FREE. 


On receipt of an order for Books, 

selected from the Premium List, 
amounting to $25, we will present, 
as a free gift, the Home Library 
Book-Case. Many bright boys and 
girls can secure enough orders 
for Books from their friends to 
obtain the Book-Case free for 
themselves. 


OUR MAMMOTH PREMIUM LIST is a Perfect Bazaar of Holiday Gifts of every description. 
An examination of this List will convince you that your Christmas Shopping can be done by mail or express. 
Please send us your Christmas order before the Holiday rush begins. - 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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began, even if we do not heed its call. It will lead 
| countless true and noble souls on and up, beyond 
our sight and knowledge, for we shall not be 
among or following them. | 


¢¥ HISTORICAL CALENDAR. eats Aare 
















xz BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 


Does any one nowadays read Baron Miinchausen, | 

| or has he been quite superseded by Jules Verne and | 
other modern wonder-workers? In 178 appeared a 
narrative of ‘“Marvellous Travels and Campaigns in 

| Russia,” published under the name of Baron Miin- | 
chausen, though its author was E. R. Raspe, a native | 


NOVEMBER. 
Th. 22. Leonard Calvert sailed for Maryland, 1633. 


Fr. 23. Action at Matamoras, 1847. of Cassel. As the Miinchausens were actually an | 
Sa. 24. Battle of Lookout Mountain, 1863. old and powerful family, it is rather surprising that 
Su. 25. New York evacuated, 1783. Raspe should have adopted their name, though an 
Mo. 26. Sojourner Truth died, aged 108, 1883. ingenious reason for his doing so has been recently | 
> e Fact Toren wvieds to Oeten 178 | elaborated in the Gentleman’s Magazine : 


Before his time there appeared in Halberstadt a| 
| handsome, well-dressed stranger, who called himself | 
| Baron Carl Friedrich Miinchausen. He was well 

received there, and soon married an elderly heiress, 
| who considered his title an ample exchange for her 

money. The baron told her dazzling stories of his | 
wealth, although he confessed that it was at the time | 
so involved by a lawsuit and sundry other legal com- 
plications, that he could not obtain the use of it. 

In order to hasten these proceedings, he proposed 
going to the north of Germany, and they accordingly 

« | went to Jever, near which there was an estate actu- 
| ally —— to the Miinchausens, and on this | 
property the Baron attempted to raise money by 

means of mortgages. 

Neither the tenants nor notaries doubted his title 
to the estates, but the more cautious money-lenders 
insisted on delay and further inspection of his claims. 

Meantime, the baron and his wife were cordially 
entertained by the neighboring dignitaries, who were 
never tired of hearing about his extraordinary ad- 
ventures. He had visited the Holy Land, Greece, 
Egypt, Nubia, and had most remarkable tales to tell | 

of the events which befell him in those countries. | 

One day, however, he went too far, and referred to 

his previous marriage with a daughter of Major- | 

General von Werder. 

One of the ladies present seemed much perplexed, | 
and finally told Miinchausen that she could not in 
the least understand this statement, as she knew that | 
General von Werder’s only daughter had married a | 
gentleman in Saxony. The baron blushed, stam- 
mered, and admitted that he had manufactured the 
entire story. 

Strange to say, his acquaintances merely laughed 
at the occurrence, and contented themselves with 

| calling him a boaster. As yet they did not doubt his 

pretensions. 

Suddenly the town was electrified by the news that 
| the baron’s wife had been shot while lying in her 
| bed. It was the baron who found her, but she was 
| quite dead when he gave the alarm, and though he 

appeared to be frantic with grief, he could make no 

suggestions in regard to the possible murderer. All 
the evidence obtained by the police pointed to his 
own guilt, and he was accordingly arrested. 

Then there were found among his yews letters 
addressed to Baron Scharrenschild, and he confessed | 
under pressure that this was his true name, and that 

* % he had assumed that of Miinchausen. Although it | 
among the savages, and shows his maimed and = snown that he had an interest in his wife’s 

8 ss 27 .| death, being greatly in need of her money, he would 
weelees hands to a careless group of fat, comple | not acknowledge that as the reason, but declared 


cent listeners. that he had done the deed in attempting to shoot a 
They sit smiling, surrounded by almost royal pet dog me — aeeaged See. boy ae 
aye ees ‘ aif iy Pay only proved that he was willing to lie to the last, as 
luxury. They have found no meaning in life but | neither he nor the baroness had such a dog. ? 
enjoyment. When this poor wretch, with his un- | Application was made to the real Mtinchausens 
pleasant story, has gone back to his work, out of 


for any information they might have concerning the | 
nae c - Baron Scharrenschild, and it came out that the im- 

their sight, they will sink down again comfortably 

into their slough of sluggish comfort; but the 


postor bearing that name had, with no recommenda- 
man, in his rags and misery, ennobled only by 


tion except his manner and assurances, married and 
deserted a daughter of the house. 

his one great purpose, remains in our memory a 

vital, inspiring force. 


In 1704 the man was executed under the name of 
Scharrenschild, but who he was and whence he really | 
| came could never be discovered. These occurrences 

We think of him as one of the noble army of 
martyrs,—the Elijabs and Johns, messengers of 
God, outcasts in the wilderness, scourged, torn by 
wild beasts; the men whose thoughts lift and con- 
trol the world now, while the kings who tortured 
them, being dead, are only clay. 

It is so easy to appreciate self-sacrifice in a pict- 
ure, or in history; but it is different in real life. 

A few months ago two young men were gradu- | 
ated from one of our colleges on the same day. 
One of them, who had worked his way since boy- 
hood, was offered a lucrative position as teacher, 
but he chose to go out a missionary among the 
Indians, to a station where he would see no white | 
face for months together. 

The other was the heir of a wealthy man, and | 
took possession on his majority of a noble family 
mansion, with a princely income to maintain it. 
How many of the young men who were their 
companions would have chosen the lot of the poor 
missionary ? 

In one of Andersen’s most significant parables 
he tells us of a child who, after leaving church, | 
its mind full of petty vanity and trivial fancies, | 
hears the sound of a solemn, deep-toned bell far 
in the forest, and follows it. 

He stumbles along, now through jungles full | 80 far as they are worn at all, are made by hand, of 
of wild beasts, now through the sunny calm of the | — or basswood. 
open glade. At times he hears nothing but the n the European continent, wooden shoes are very 

J : . | common among the peasants of the North, as weil 
wind, the buzz of insects, the howl of some ani- | as in the greater part of France. France is perhaps 
mal, the chirp of birds,—and then the summons 


entitled to be called the true home of the wooden 
of the bell resounds above, so clear and strong shoe, which is there called the sabot. It is very skil- 
that it seems to fill the earth and heavens. 


fully, and even gracefully made, and in the province 
We all, at times, hear this summons; louder 


of Auvergne, in Central France, it is customary to 
ae ey pane shoe with delicate carvings of 
jowers and with sentiments. 
and clearer in our youth than at any other time. : rt “ ore — is : ae gift of lovers 
: ae © their affianced brides, or of gallants who wish to 
a hae — and self-sacrifice, to win a sweetheart. These queer lovers’ gifts are 
, s that man is our brother | decorated with carved representations of garlands of 
and God our father, that pain and death are short, | £rget-me-nots or narcissus, or with a pair of doves, 
2 Sit ood Yone guantentl or with two hearts joined together. 
an e riasting. This custom has given rise to the proverb in 
It is this heavenly call that led the poor priest | ~ uttered of some poor, unattractive girl 
into the wilderness, that sustains the unselfish, | landed!" — pt yn Nae 
meek women who keep humble households full of ee ee of Bn fang | we Srsorate 
em with portraits of the persons they wish to pre- 
gentleness and truth. sent them to, or, if they are a little conceited, with 
Stephen heard it as his body lay dying beneath | their oe. it me anete are mate ter a weddin 
the stones of t nt, as is often the case, upon them are carv 
~4 = ne Ae while his soul ¢s-| the names of the parties, the date of the wedding, 
— 7 self-forgetful prayer. and such other facts as there is room for. And on 
we not listen to it, as we grow older, our | 
ears are filled with the little noises of the market- 
place. The wrangling of petty sects or the chink | te “k 
of dollars is louder than the far-off chime. We | Ter 
ean lie down and die among them if we choose, 
as mech choked by cur comforts their sabots, as the German immigrants in our North. 
: aon ,~ pe amd luxuries and weet often become. an the peasants, ay: 
shaggie ness, s Queen Marie Antoinette onee wore a 
The bell will still toll on when we are dead, over *0ode® shoes tn the palace of the Trianon. 
het probable howe 


the sabots of some of these stalwart peasants there 
is room for a 
ht & . . that quee 
forest and town, a @ bac dome since the work we cabete ae a habit, or for any other purpose thes 








For the Companion. 


FATALITY. 


In sorrow I found you, an atom down-burled; 
Your bright eyes closed, your brown wings furled, 
On the spring-brightened highway, where all your world 
Sang, blossomed and purled. 


That wisp in your bill was a bit of your nest,— 
Its first or its last straw,—which was the best? 
What matter! each in a home might be blest 
t love’s sweet behest. 
In ecstasy soaring through air sunny bright, 
Some obstacle met in your swift-winged flight,— 
A flutter of pinions,—a fall through the light,— 
A cry,—and then, night. 


Your world was unmindful,—fair flowers upsprung 
Where all your gay comrades unceasingly sung, 
But your little mafe’s plaint the song-chorus among 

Your knell faintly rung: 


And I, too, forgot you,—the imperative call 
Of day-cares su planted a sorrow so small. 
Only infinite pity had marked the sad fall,— 
hat, birdie, was all. 


These our lives, my brown bird,—fair structures that 


‘0 
By our frail, finite flutterings to and fro. 
And just as the life-toil’s completion we know,— 
Falls some pitiful blow! 


Fateful our fall is, as blind was our flight,— 
Our death a faint cry in a world of delight,— 
What does it mean ?—you and I know the might 
f a power infinite. 
EpitH K. PERRY. 


i a 


For the Companion. 
LISTENING TO THE CALL. 


There is a famous picture by Vibert which 
probably many of our readers have seen. A 
black-robed priest} gaunt with hunger and suffer- 
ing, his garments worn with long travel, has re- 
turned, scarred and mangled, from his work 





who talked boastfully of travels, duels, or adventures 
was said to be another Baron Miinchausen. 

The encyclopedias attribute the origin of the name 
to the existence of a real Baron Miinchausen, who 


1797, and must, therefore, have been living when the 
seems more probable. 
a 
WOODEN SHOES. 
Many German and Scandinavian immigrants who 


in the Northwestern States and Territories, have 
brought with them the custom of wearing wooden 
| shoes, such as they wore in their homes in the old 
world. As a rule, however, they soon abandon the 
practice. For a while they insist that wooden shoes 
are better than any other; that they keep out the 
mud and dampness better than leather, and are 
cheaper in first cost, besides wearing much longer. 


After a little time, however, the usage of the new 
world becomes too strong for the old-world wooden 
shoes, which are then thrown away. The wearers 
find, too, that in our severe winters high leather 
boots and shoes are more protection, and keep out the 
snow better than the wooden ones, which are ver 
like slippers in being cut low at the heel, though 
they are high and Re nted at the toe. 

There are few Northwestern communities, even 
among those almost wholly inhabited by Germans or 

Scandinavians, where people in wooden shoes are 
| often met at this day. As these shoes are quite 



















*,a8 may be imagined, are not worn 

around” the Lome and barn-yards with. 

are for state , and sometimes are 
put away as precious souvenirs. 

The have no idea of being ashamed of 






was famous for his large stories; but as he died in | some authority, and to him she a 


book was first published, the account here given | 


have settled in villages or communities of their own | 





bulky, they are seldom brought across the ocean, and, | 


to set the people an example of frugality; because 
they are not comfortable except to people who wear 


them a great deal and become accustomed to them. 
The peasants of several European countries have a 
song, varying almost with each province, which tells 
the mythical story of still another queen “with her 
wooden shoes.” The song is pe ayy and tells 
that a country maiden, on account of her wooden 
shoes, was scorned as “‘very plain” by all sorts of 
people. But at last the king himself came her way, 
and falling in love with her simple grace, like King 
Cophetua, astonished his courtiers by making her his 
ueen. 
> The song has a constant refrain, ‘With my wooden 
shoes,” and the last stanza runs something like this: 


“So I was not quite so plain, 
With my wooden shoes, 
With my wooden shoes, 

But the king from his throne 
Came to take me for his own, 
With my wooden shoes!” 

It is said that a machine has been invented in 
France for making wooden shoes, and it is feared 
that, under its influence, the rustic artists will give 
= carving the sabots by hand, and consequently that 
all the picturesque side of a pretty country custom 
will be lost. 

Ae 


For the Companion. 
SONG OF HOPE. 


I come from far unfathomed zones of light 
Clad in the rainbow’s hues; 

I have affinities with all things bright, 
Fine ayupemnne and clues, 

That link me to all beauteous destinies 
Of ever-soaring Life; 

All flowery forms and radiant entities 
Born of harmonious strife. 


I bring the benediction of the skies, 
To map and bird and flower; 
I am Love’s herald-angel and mine eyes 
Once blest with this sweet power 
To draw all men, marks my eternal birth; 
For I was born of fight, 
When chaos’ wrack fell shuddering from the earth, 
And Day divided Night. 
EVELYN EVERSLEY. 


+Or 
VALUABLE BOOK. 

When the Union troops were in Columbia, 8. C., 
the mayor of the city went to General Sherman’s 
headquarters, and mentioned that there was a lady 
in the city who professed to be a special friend of 





| his. On hearing her name, General Sherman remem- 


bered her as belonging toa family with the members 

of which he had been intimate twenty years before, 

and he at once proposed to the mayor that they should | 
call upon her. 

On entering the yard, I noticed ducks and chick. | 
ens, and a general air of peace and comfort that was 
a pleasant to behold at that time of universal 
desolation. The lady met us at the door, and after 
inquiring about her relatives, I could not help saying 
that I was pleased to see that our men had not han- 


| dled her house and premises as roughly as was their | 


wont. 

“T owe it to you, general,” she answered. 

“Not at all. I didn’t know you were here till a 
few minutes ago.” 

She reiterated that she was indebted to me for the 


| perfect safety of her house and property. 


“You remember,” she said, ‘“‘when you were at our 
house in 1845, you gave me a book,” and she handed 
me the volume in question, on the fly-leaf of which 
was written, “To Miss , with the compliments 
of W. T. Sherman, First Lieutenant Third Artillery.” 

She then explained that, as our army approached 
Columbia, there was a doubt in her mind whether 
the terrible Sherman who was devastating the land 
was W. T. Sherman, or T. W. Sherman, both known 
to be generals in the Northern army; but in the sup- 

sition that he was her old acquaintance, she armed 

erself with this book, and awaited the crisis. 

Soon the shouts about the market-house announced 





were not soon ——- in Germany, and any man | that the Yankees had come; very soon men were 
1 


seen running up and down the streets; a parcel of 
them poured over the fence, and began to chase the 
chickens and ducks, and to enter her house. She ob- 
served one large man, with full beard, who exercised 


of “his general.” 
“What do you 
the man 











“Right about face! 

— ste, meng pn 

e Sepoys marched to a distance fro 
grounded arms, and the English soldiers with an 
guns took ground on the intervening space. 

The danger had passed away. 
were at Munro’s mercy, and the execution went on 
to its dreadful close. The sacrifice of a few lives 
saved thousands. 


Forward—march!” was the 


ST. ELIAS BEARS. 
This country has certainly done its part in furnish. 
ing new species of bears. To the Old World list jt 


| has added the cinnamon bear, the true black bear 
| the “roach-back,” or silver-tip, and, most terrible of 


all, ursus ferox,—the grizzly,—the most formida. 
ble brute that walks the surface of the planet. Re. 
cent accounts from the Alaskan Alps indicate that 
America has even broken its own record: 


Two miners, who had set off from Yakutat to pros. 
pect the foot-hills of Mt. St. Elias, were crossing a 
valley densely wooded with yellow cedar, fir and 
hemlock on the southeasterly side of the mountain 
and had sat down to rest for a few minutes on an 
immense log, when they heard a slight noise at the 
far end of it, followed by a loud snuff. 

Glancing in that direction, they saw an animal re. 
——s a bear in size and other respects, save that 
the head seemed rather broader, and the color, at a 
distance of a dozen yards, was 
fox or a brindled wolf. 

Three slugs, delivered in quick succession from a 
Winchester in the hands of one of the miners, laid 
the animal lifeless in the thick, soft moss beside the 
huge log. 

In all generic particulars, the creature was then 
found to be a bear, but its pelage was made up of a 
thick under coat of fur of a slate-gray color, out of 
which grew a second coat of longer, coarser hair 
both black and white, giving the beast its peculiar 
bright gray and brindled tints. 

The skin seemed to be so fine that the men took it 
off, and on their return trip, two days later, carried 
it to Yakutat. It proved to be a considerable prize, 
for a trader offered them — dollars for it. 

In the adjoining Indian village they saw another 
similar skin, for which the natives had refused a hun. 
dred dollars, which was kept as a hunter’s talisman. 
A chief had killed the animal. The trader told the 
two miners that hides of this bear were only occa. 
sionally brought in by the native hunters, and that 
he had never heard of them elsewhere. 

Several other furriers confirmed the statement that 
this species of the genus ursa is peculiar to the foot- 
hills and valleys of the St. Elias range. It is distin. 
guished at Yakutat from the black bear and the griz- 


that of a silver-gray 


| zly by the name of the “St. Elias bear.” 


ppealed in the name 


know of Uncle Billy?” answered | 


“Why,” said she, “when he was a young man, he 


used to be our friend in Charleston, and here is a 
book he gave me.” 

The officer or soldier took the book, looked at the 
inscription, and turning to his fellows, said : 

“Boys, that’s so. That’s Uncle Billy’s writing.” 

He at once commanded the party to stop pillaging, 
and left a man in charge of the house, to protect her 
until the regular provost-guard should be established. 


| 


I asked her if the regular guard or sentinel had | 


been equally good to her. She assured me that he 
was a very nice young man; that he had been telling 
her all about his family in Iowa, and that at that 

vey instant he was in another room minding the 
aby. 





Or 
BLOWN FROM THE GUNS. 


| During the Sepoy rebellion of 1857—58, many of 
| the mutineers were blown away from the guns. 


was a terrible punishment, one which had been in- 
flicted a century before at the first mutiny of the 


| Bengal army in 1764. We condense a description of 


that execution from Kaye’s “History of the Sepoy 
War.” A battalion of Sepoys had seized and im- 
prisoned its English officers, and vowed that it would 
serve no more. A strong hand arrested the mutiny 
at its beginning. Twenty-four Sepoys were tried by 
a drum-head court-martial, found guilty and sen- 
tenced to be blown away from the cannon. 


On the day of the execution, the troops were drawn 
up, English and Sepoys, the guns were loaded, and 
the prisoners led forth to suffer the terrible penalty. 

The word of command was given for the first four 
criminals to be tied up to the muzzles of the guns. 
As the men were being bound, four tall, stately 
— stepped forward from among the con- 

emned Sepoys, saluted the commander, Major 
Hector Munro, chief of the Bengal army, and asked 
that as they had always held the post of honor in 
life, they might be given the precedence in death, as 
it was their due. The request was granted; the 
grenadiers were tied to the guns and blown to pieces. 

A murmur ran through the Sepoy battalions, who 
greatly outnumbered the English troops, and it 
seemed as if they were about to rescue their com- 
rades, the twenty condemned men. 

The officers of the native regiments approached 
Munro and told him that their men were not to be 


execution to proceed. The chief knew t 
issue of that — for execution depended the fate 
of the Bengal army. 

The English troops were few, and there was 
searcely a8 man among them not moved to tears by 
the fearful death of the four grenadiers. But the 
commander knew that they could be trusted to de- 





fend the guns, which, turned upon the Sepoys, would 
| have defeated any attempt to rescue the:: comrades 


It | 


trusted, as they had determined not to pone = } 
hat on the | 





‘ STEALING A TRADE. 


It is, perhaps, the province of moralists to decide 
whether one may “steal a trade” without the guilt 
attached to the pilfering of property. Possibly the 
worthy who declared that a physician’s fee for a 
small service may properly be a large one, because he 
must charge for the “know how,” would tell us that 
the “know how” of any trade or profession is sacredly 
the property of its owner. The following anecdote, 
which may serve to illustrate one side of the ques. 
tion, comes from W. H. Dixon’s “White Conquest”: 

Ho Ling was a well-to-do Chinaman in a California 
own. He one day sent for a carpenter and asked 
his price for setting up ten frame shanties, Ho 
Ling supplying him with poles and planks. 


“One hundred dollars,” was the reply. 
“Muchee dollar, muchee dollar!” objected Ho 
Ling. 


“No,” answered the carpenter, ‘“‘very cheap.” 
“Ten house one hundred dollar, one house ten dol- 
lar?” 


“Yes,” returned the carpenter, not thinking of his 
words. 

“Then you makey, makey.” 

When the carpenter set to work, seven other moon- 
faces appeared; sitting on the ground, each one 
twiddled his bit of bamboo cane, chewed his morsel 
of betel nut, and watched proceedings. , 

**Goodee buildee—ten dollars!’’ smirked Ho Ling, 
when the first shed was roofed. 

“Ill put ’em all up for you in no time,” said the 
carpenter, pocketing his coin. 

“No wantee more house,” said Ho Ling. “Me 
makee all! me makee all!” 

It was true that the other moon-faces, watching 
the carpenter with sleepy eyes, had caught his knack 
of building. ‘Thst craftsman might rage, but he had 
no redress. Ho Ling’s sheds were not only built by 
Mongolian hands, but similar shanties were erected 
by them at a price far less than that proposed by the 
American carpenter. 


ears 
AT THE WRONG DOOR. 


In Paris, several families often live under one roof, 
and each occupies its own “flat,” or apartments. 
The duke and the laborer, saint and vagabond, the 
good and the bad may live in the same house, and 
yet neither of them know his neighbor. The author 
of “Parisian Lights” says that two friends lived a 
year in the same house without being aware of the 
fact, until they accidentally met in the street, and 
inquired each other’s address. This author also re- 
lates the story of an amusing mistake : 


A gentleman called upon a lady with whom he was 
well acquainted. On reaching the house, he ascend 
the stairs, but, not having counted the flights, entered 
the apartment in the story above that of the lady. 

He found the table set for a lunch, showing that 
company was expected. With a liberty which his 
relations with the family warranted, he helped him- 
self to bonbons and fruit. Hearing a lady’s voice 
calling from her chamber, and apologizing for = 
coming out immediately, he replied, ‘Do not distur 
yourself, madame; I will wait.” \ 

The lady at once entered the room, and the gentle- 
man found himself in the presence of a stranger, 
who seemed as amazed as he was. t 

“Madame,” said he, ‘‘is not this the apartment 0 
Monsieur oad 

“No; that is on the floor below.” : 

“Then, madame, I have to throw myself at 7 
feet for this intrusion. Thinking myself im P e 
apartment of Madame , I have been ea od 
freely of your refreshments, and can now only, o 
the humblest of apologies. I am M. de ——- but 

His name was well Enews in Parisian soclety, ~ 
the lady was but half convinced, and as she mr 
him to the door, kept one eye on her plate, - 
other on him. He afterward met her in the ait 
ment below, and they had a hearty laugh over 
mutual surprise. 








COMPENSATION. 


A great many jokes have been made about the 
gloomy view that the farmer almost always takes 





about the condition of his crops. 


Major Munro closed the English on to the bat.| Early last fall, when there had been a good deal of 


tery, the grenadiers on one side, the marines on the 
| other, loaded the * with grape. Then he 
sent the Sepoy officers te their battalion, and 
mre to the native regiments the word of command, 
round arms!" 
They knew it would be madness to disobey in pres 
ence of the loaded guns, and laid down their arms. 





eroaking about the failure ef the appl crop, a farmer 
who was visiting town was ee 
“Coane sow, Uncle William, aren't there really 





guing to be an * this fall? “Me, ot 
“A »” the farmer, positively 
there won’ we. But Tit tell ye what, they? 


t be ne 
goin’ to be an awful good quality!” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 







































































For the Companion. 
A LITTLE LADY. 


Within a certain house I know, 
Which would be sad without her, 

There lives a lady four feet high! 
(I tell the truth about her.) 


Her dresses do not sweep the floor, 
She does not walk demurely, 

She wears a sailor hat,—but yet 
She is a lady, surely. 





Her voice is very sweet and low, 
Her words are always pleasing; 
She helps the little girls to play, 
She keeps the boys from teasing. 
She trots upstairs, she trots downstairs 
When mamma’s head is aching; 
She helps papa to find his gloves, 
And Norah with the baking. 
She has a smile for every one; 
We call our darling, Sadie. 
And blest is every house, where dwells 


. : 
So sweet a little lady! x aw, 


———+or—___—- 
For the Companion. 


JOSIE’S STORY. 


This is a true story. It is about me. 
My name is Josie, and I am ten years old. 
Mamma said that perhaps if I told 
you about my being naughty, and 
not minding, it might help me 
to remember next time. 
Aunty Clark asked 
me to come and 
see Lolly and 
Ned, and 












nd prettier than all The rest, 


Within a little 
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He caught my dress with his teeth, and pulled me 
| up where the ice was strong. Then he barked and 
| jumped all about me. 


want to go. I didn’t want anybody to see me. 


I went up the hill as fast as I could. I didn’t | 


Clark came and talked to me, and I am always 
going to mind after this. 
Emity T. RopMan. 


‘oroniainsncaeiecifeacsiin ii 
| For the Companion. 


| My clothes began to freeze, and make a funny | 


| noise when Iran. I wished I hadn’t come. 

| When Aunty Clark saw me she threw up both 
| hands and said: ‘‘Where have you been? What 
| will the child do next ?”’ 

She undressed me, and put me to bed wrapped 
| up in a warm blanket. 

| I had to drink something hot, that was very 
| bad. 

Aunty Clark didn’t say what a naughty girl I 
|had been. She knew I knew it. She only looked 
| sorry. 
| She praised Carlo, said he was a good doggie, 
| and always did as he was told. 

I thought a good deal in bed. That I should 


| have to tell mamma, and that little girls could be | 


worse than dogs. 
I had to stay in bed all day. 


I didn’t know it, but Lolly was to have a party | 


that afternoon. It was to be a surprise. 

Aunty Clark had asked all the little girls. They 

| all came, and I couldn’t be there. 

They played ‘‘Hide and Seek,” ‘Blindman’s 
Buff,” “Going to Jerusalem,” and I couldn’t be 

| there. 

I tried not to cry, but when'I heard them play- 
ing “Hunt the Thimble,” and they 
hunted and hunted, and I knew 

{I could have found it 

quick, I cried out 

loud, but 
Aunty 

























he_ climbed upon the highest 
( A very little - awl was $3 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


One day, while mamma was skimming the 
milk, she said, ‘“That milk is sour.” Pretty soon 
little three-year-old May said, ‘“Which is the sour | 
cow, mamma ?” 

Little Mollie wanted to season her soup to suit 
herself, so she sprinkled in the salt and pepper | 
with a liberal hand. On tasting it, she exclaimed, | 
‘My! This is as peppery as Lot’s wife.” | 


Just before the Presidential election politics ran | 
high, and there was much talk before the little 
ones of the different parties. Sam's little play- 
mate, Fred, called to him from across the street : 
“T’se a puglican. What are you?” 

“T don’t know,” said Sam. “Guess I’m a 
church-member.”’ 

There had been a rain and a freeze, and the 
ground was covered with ice, so that it was quite 
dangerous to go out. Allison, a boy of seven 
years, had been kept in for two days, and he was 
quite anxious to get out. A thaw came in the | 
| night, and in the morning the ice was nearly all | 

gone. When Allison went to the doer, | 

b he was very much rejoiced. | 
He said, “I can go out | 
now, mamma, for 
the slip’s all 


” 


gone. 
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was in the middle set. “Tick, tock! tick, tock!” it ovavely said . 
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1. 
CHARADE. 


My first a handsome evergreen, 

My nezt a relative is seen; 

My whole suggestive is of butter, 
As soon as you the word shall utter. 


2 
TRIANGLE. 


1 

13 2 

4. 9-3 

5 * * 4 

16 * t . 5 

r wv 2. «6 8 6 
18 * * * * “ 7 

a ie a ie 8 

ae Se ee. STS 9 

21 2 * * * * * * * 10 

22 * * * * x * * 7 * 11 

23 « * * * * * * * * 12 


Read across. 


1. In pastimes and pleasures. 
13 to 2. An abbreviation of the title of a holy 
person. 
14 to 3. A farming implement. 
15 to 4. A river in Germany. 
16 to5. To trim. 
17 to 6. A picture in colors. 
18 to 7. The hinder part of the head. 
19 to 8. Want of variety. 
20 to 9. A post-office in Marshall Co. Miss. 
21 to 10. Man-eaters. 
22 to 11. The act of restrain g from dis- 
closure. 
23 to 12. The act of entreating. 
Read down from 1 to 12. Something 
very useful in the art of printing, 
invented on Nov. 27, 1725. 
Read diagonally from 13 to 23. 
Something very useful to 
navigation, discovered on 
Nov. 21, 1302. 
DYKE CLEMENTS. 



















to stay two days. Oh, wasn’t I glad when 
mamma told me! I jumped up and down, and 
made a cheese. You whirl round fast, sit down 
quick, and your dress makes the cheese. Mine 
didn’t, for I sat on the cat. 

Aunty Clark has a great big house and a barn, 
and she makes better gingerbread men than any- 
body else. 

There was one for Lolly, Ned and me, just out 
of the oven, when papa and I got there. 

Lolly and Ned had gone to school. 

Aunty Clark said I could play out in the snow 
until they came home. She said I could slide 
down hill in front of the house, but that I mustn’t 
§0 far away, or near the pond. 

There isn’t any place to slide at home. It is all 
houses, and they put ashes on the sidewalks; but 


Steep, too. 
I slided for ever so long, and then I got tired. 
The pond is at the bottom of the hill. 
The ice looked hard, and I wanted to try it. 
_ Clark told me not to, but I was only look- 


— SS OY 


So 


; Then I put one foot on, and then I slided about. 
some more, and went out in the middle 
of the pond. Ice can make a noise like Fourth of 






Went into the water. 
Tee-water makes you ache. I screamed just as 
Wend as I could, and 1 wished I had minded. 
water wasn't deep, but I couldn't get out; 
when I tried to, the water kept breaking more all 
Mout me. 
3 Unele has a big dog, not a nice dog to play 






















For the Companion. 
2 AND 2 ARE ALWAYS 4. 


‘‘Where do you live, my little maid?” 
“*T live right here, at No. 4.” 
‘“‘Why, how is that, my little maid? 
For 22 is on the door.” 


“The number, sir, is number 4.”’ 
She slowly said it o’er and o’er; 
“Our teacher says—and she should know— 
That 2 and 2 are always 4.” 
FRANK H. STAUFFER. 


} — 





For the Companion. 


WHAT A JACK-O’-LANTERN DID. 


Such a beauty as it was, with a wide, grinning 
at Aunty Clark’s there is a long hill, and it is mouth and staring eyes! There never was such a 


| his breath as he splashed into the cold water of 
Salmon Brook. 

The bridge had fallen! 

Ted thrashed and stumbled and sputtered until 
he stood upon the bank again. But the train! 

The red light was much nearer now, and papa 
and Uncle John were there! 

He turned and dashed up the track. 

He snatched his lovely Jack-o’-lantern from the 
stump and dashed back again. Then waded the 
brook and ran along the track beyond. 

He set the Jack-o’-lantern down in the middle 


of the track, took off the cap so that it would | 


show more light, and waited. 

He could do nothing more. 

A shrill, sharp whistle of danger sounded, the 
iron wheels moved slower and slower. 

Would they stop in season to save his precious 


| lovely Jack-o’-lantern before! So thought our Jack-o’-lantern ? 
| Ted, and so thought all of the village boys who On came the train, slower and slower, while 
| didn’t have a pumpkin to make one for them- Ted anxiously watched the head-light and his own 


| selves. 


Of course, the lucky boys who had them, | 


| thought theirs far prettier. 


signal. Slower and slower moved the engine, 
then stopped, but not until the Jack-o’-lantern was 
crushed to fragments ! 


The night was dark, too, just the night for Jack-| ‘And so it was my boy, Ted!” said papa, softly, 


o’-lanterns. 


as they all were looking at the broken bridge, and 


Ted put it on a big stump beside the railroad, he swung a lantern before Ted’s happy yet sorrow- 


July. I know—for I heard it. It broke, and I so that papa and Uncle John should see it the ful face. “Do you know that you have saved | 


first thing, even before the cars stopped at the many lives ?” 


dusty depot. 


“I hope so, papa,” answered Ted, brightly, but 


Then he ran down the track, to see if he could he almost sobbed, thinking of what was crushed 


see them coming. 


beneath the iron wheels. 


Away in the distance he could see the fiery eye Didn't he have another? Bless you, yes! 
of the engine glowing, and could faintly hear the Uncle John made Jack-o'-lanterns for him until 


rumble of iron wheels. 


mamma declared that be should make no more. 


but one that knows a great deal. Hecame But even as he looked the ground seemed to She must have some pumpkins left for Thanks- 
over the ice. It didn’t break with him. give way, and he went down, down, and caught giving pies. 


| 3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My Primals are a part of the year. 
My Finals another part, which always follows my 
Primals. 


| A wanderer. 

| A daisy. 

pynye 
A fierce bird. 


Cross-words. 


| A mark of time in music. 
| A fast horse. 
| A home of birds. 
A brilliant bird. B. 





Conundrums. 
What land reminds one of unripe fruit? G@reen- 
nd 


What land is like an East Indian sailor? Alaska. 
(A lascar.) 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. i stanza Hungerford. 
2 “ 


running, afraid. 


3d “* = = _ drinking, enough. 
4th “ = grinning, lo! 
Sth “ = (b)acon, (t)aken. 
oo .* = fail, decide. 
+ ve = donkey racing, he! he! 
8th “ = Hungerford revel. 
2. s 


© 
= 
= 
= 
= 
~ 


1 to 2, sorting. 1 to 3, slouciiy. 4 to 5, Carroll. 
2to 3, Greeley. 4to6, Chinese. 5 to 6, Lucille. 


3. I went wiTH Ernest to the MuseuM ANd saw 
some things I Never expected to witness. MoTH Er 
pointed out a chalR ONe thousand years old. Then 
my cousin ToM ASKed us to look at the represen 
tation of @ great puzzle 

Hidden words: “The Man in the Iron Mask.” 
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lines are shot cont tee the amd fa 


and a 
vessel will oniv hold together long 


wires tened, 


communication is established if th 
enough, all 
ashore in the 


All this seems, 


on hoard can then be drawn 


“breeches buev like 
But success means continued 
as well as hours of heavy 
in the iev surf 
Some time ago, on a fearful winter night, three 
near this 
One of them, the captain saw, was a “fisherman,” 
and as vessels of this class carry, more 
men than the coasters, he first went to work on 
her. The first line shot out went through her rig- 
ging, and the crew, who were all on deck and 
half-frozen, could not reach it. The second line 
broke. The third fell directly across the deck, 
and before long every man on board was saved. 

When a few had been drawn off from the second 
vessel, it went to pieces before their eyes. And 
by the time they could give their attention to the 
third, it, too, had broken up and all the crew were 
lost. Yet out of the thirty-two who were on the 
three vessels, twenty-two had been saved by the 
wonderful skill and daring of the crew. 

Up to within a short time, the pay of the men 
was disgracefully meagre. But now it has been 
increased to fifty dollars a month for the crew, 
and seven hundred dollars a year for the keeper. 
The men must have had thorough maritime train- 


on paper, 
a simple operation 
and patient drill, 
dangerous work 


and 


vessels came ashore at once, station. 


of course, 


ing. Out of their salary is subtracted the cost of 
their food. They must be of more than average 
intelligence. Their work is always hard, often 


dangerous, and sometimes fatal; and on the first 
of May they are discharged for the four summer 
months without pay. 

In view of these facts, it cannot be considered 
that they are as yet sufficiently rewarded. 

In the daytime conversation can be carried on 
between the station and a distant vessel. Indeed, 
there is hardly an idea which cannot be fully and 
accurately expressed by means of the eighteen 
signal flags adopted in the International Code, 
and understood alike by vessels of all nationali- 
ties. 

These flags represent eighteen consonants. For 
instance, B is a red burgee (a swallow-tailed pen- 
nant); C is a white pennant, with a red spot; D 
isa blue pennant, with a white spot; F is a red 
pennant, with a white spot, and so on. 

Now two of these flags together mean a certain 
phrase, which can be found by looking in a sort 
of dictionary compiled for the purpose. Thus, if 
the keeper sees a vessel passing, and wants to 
know her name, he runs up a red burgee, and 
under that a blue pennant with a white spot. That 
means B D. 

The captain of the vessel looks in his book for 
BD, and finds that it signifies ‘‘What ship is 
that ?’’ Then he knows what question to reply to. 

But combinations of two letters would not fur- 
nish signs enough, so there are the combinations 
of three letters, and then of four letters, giving a 
possibility of seventy-eight thousand convenient 
combinations. 

Here is an actual conversation which took place 
not long ago between the station and a vessel : 

“BD: What ship is that ?” 

In reply, the name was given. Every “‘regis- 
tered” vessel has a certain combination of these 
flags, to represent its name. 

“BN W: Where from? 

“BN JQ: Batavia.” 

“BPR: What sort of a passage have you | 
had >?” 

“Q MF: Satisfactory.” 
a pilot. Can one be obtained ? 

“P—): Ne.” 

“MBN: Where can I get a pilot ?” 

“MDF: Steer GM: northwest,” 


Pha 


jis still in existence. 


| 


million dollars, 
to say 


sands of 
-- . which were 
saved. This sum 
a very farexceeds 
the total cost of 
the Service 





for the 
sme 


pera 


useful and de- 


This is one of the 


serving branches of work undertaken by 
the government, is managed with great efficiency 
and economy on strict Civil Service Reform 


principles, and is worthy of far more outlay, ex- 
and encouragement than Congress has 


hitherto seen fit to accord to it. 


tension 


CHARLES STEWART. 
~~ 
GAINED BY EFFORT. 


Beauty and truth, and all that these contain, 

Drop not like ripened fruit about our feet 
We climb to them through years of sweat and pain; 
Without long struggle, none did e’er attain 

The downward look from quiet’s blessed seat. 


-Lowell. 


OF -- 
THE AFFAIRS OF SPAIN. 


It is only now and then that we are reminded, 
by a brief telegram, that such a nation as Spain 
Few events happen in that 
historic and picturesque peninsula nowadays to 
attract the general attention of the world; yet the 
maxim that ‘Happy is the nation that has no his- 
tory” can by no means be applied to the degener- 
ate Spain of our time. 

For not only is Spain not enjoving order and 
serenity in her internal affairs, but her politics are 
in a wretched condition, bordering almost on an- 
archy, and threatening a not distant revolution. 

It is probably true that the Spanish royal family 
is not unpopular. The Spaniards watch with evi- 
dent interest the growth of their infant King, who 
is said to be actually precocious for his age; and 
the recent visit of the Queen mother and regent, 
Donna Christina, to her eastern provinces, was 
greeted with evidently honest and hearty welcome 
by the masses. 

But with the actual government the royal fam- 
ily has really little to do. It is the statesmen and 
generals—above ail, the latter—who chiefly direct 
Spanish affairs. 

What is called the ‘military question’’ is that 
which is uppermost in Spain. The Spanish army 
is in a miserable, indeed, in a ludicrous, condi- 
tion. It is curious to know that one-fifth in num- 
ber of the entire standing army consists of officers ; 
that is, there is one officer to every four men. 

It would be easy to predict from such a state of 
things the condition which actually exists. The 
officers are so numerous—there are more than 
four hundred generals on the active list of the 
Spanish army—that they constitute a military 
class, and a great political power. 


Moreover, as Spain does not get itself involved | 


in foreign wars, almost the only chance of pro- 
motion an officer has is to join in a revolt against 
the government. It is said that nearly every 
Spanish officer of very high rank won his distinc- 
tion by disloyalty to the government of the day. 

The best Spanish statesmen of both parties see 
that a reform of the army is vitally necessary to 
the peace, 
monarchy ; and many attempts have recently been 
made to bring about such a reform. 

The Prime Minister, Sefior Sagasta, is a Liberal 
but his position is not so secure that he can dis- 


’ 


|play any great strength in his administration. 


| This fact is illustrated by 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


what has happened 
recently in his own Cabinet. 

Three times in the last few months there has 
been a change in the Ministry of War. 


army reform. No sooner, however, did he begin 
to display any zeal in this direction than he met 


during 
ten 

cars of its exis- 
tence under the 


present system 
and m) uage- 


ell, aidoUunicu 
to nearly fifteen 


nothing 
of the thou- 
lives 


| from the British 


| they considered 


and perhaps to the existence, of the | 


Another question of burning interest in Spain 
is that of the engaging in trade by priests, monks, 
and nuns. Up to th® fine, these religious traders 
have been exempted from paying duties on their 
But it is said that, 


Chall Ul, Lie OUR ria 


wares. owing to popular 

atin 

sllali liv lige iwele 

and nuns must pay duties like other people. 
Altogether, the condition of Spain, in spite of 

its nominal constitutional government, is a peril- 


ous one, and a cunstant threat to peace and order. 
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m, this night a pr 
yyuered, ami thy crown | 


Kdward Rowland Ali 
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THE SACKVILLE INCIDENT 


The chewing days of a canvass for the presidency 


simost always bring forth some sensation which 
is teed bw one party or the other to draw to its 
suppert voters whe can be easily influenced 1 he 


most remarkalde event of the canvass which has 


just closed was ‘‘the Sackville mcident 

Sir Lionel S. Sackville West has been the British 
Minister to the United States December, 
1881, and up to the beginning of October 
acceptable representative of the 
ment. It is but a month 
death of his older brother, he became Lord Sack- 
ville, by which tithe we shall call him, although he 
had not succeeded to it when the incident began. 

During the last summer Lord Sackville received 
a letter from some one who represented himself as 
an Englishman, naturalized as an American citi- 
zen, and declared that he was puzzled for whom to 
vote so as to further the interests of the niother 
country. He asked Lord Sackville’s advice in the 
matter, and promised to keep the answer secret. 

Lord Sackville replied to this correspondent. 
His letter showed something of contempt for 
American politics, and contained a sneer for each 
of the parties; but, on the whole, although no 
explicit advice was given, it signified something | 
like this: The President is not sincere in his pres- 
ent attitude on the question of retaliation against | 
Canada, and if he were re-elected, an agreement | 
on the fisheries question, satisfactory to England | 
and Canada, would probably be reached. 

Late in October this letter was made public, in 
violation of the assurance which had drawn it 
Minister. Its importance was | 
obvious at a glance. A foreign minister can com- 


since 
was an 
English Govern- 


or two since, by the 


|mit hardly any offence more serious than that | 


of interfering im the politics of the country to| 
which he is accredited. If, therefore, this letter | 
| contained, or was intended to convey, advice as to | 
| the political course of any American citizen, the 
writing it was an act offensive to the whole Amer- | 
ican people. 

The incident, however, would have attracted less 


| attention if it had not had so direct a bearing 


upon the election, then very near. The Republi- 
cans had frequently charged, during the canvass, 
that the Democratic administration, in its attitude 
on the tariff and fisheries questions, was too favor- 
able to England, and that Englishmen were united 
in hoping for Mr. Cleveland’s re-election. What | 
could serve their purposes better, in the effort to | 


ik . 
cious, fascinating little ways that won every stranger. 
At school she was always clinging to her teachers 
and caressing-them, but she dnvariably kept the class 
waiting, and had forgotten her book and slate when 
she came. 


C4 this Wau, Ulvugu oe coacu her a thousand times, 
and she meant to do it. 
She was late to every meal, and wore out the one 
overworked maid in running errands for her, which 
| she meant to do herself, but had forgotten, and in 
trifling services which she was too thoughtless to 
regard as her 
“Dora” said her father to her once, “you could 
help me wreatly by copying these papers for me. My 
eyes are failing fast from so 
She flew 
toh, dear papa! 
rte 


own duty 


much ulghi.work.” 


at him te embrace him 
It will make me «o happy!" ohe 
enthusiastically 


amd told all her friends “how 


delightiul « was to help papa, whe was eo over 
worked 
Hut «he never found time to copy the paper 


hough «he meant to de it 


She meant te marry John ¢ to whom «he had 





been engaged for years, and whe had worked hard to 


prepare a home for her, but at the last moment she 


married another man, and left poor, honest John to 


the laughter and «neers of the village 


She meant to be a good mother, and caressed her 


children when they were in a 


kK, she 


care 


goml humor, when 


they were fretful and 





had a nervous attack 
and left them to the of her husband. 
full of plans to make home happy 
garments for the 


finish them. 


She Was 
she began many 
but never 


children, found time to 


She never rose in time for breakfast, and her hus 
band and boys ate a badly cooked meal in a cold, un 
tidy room before they left the house for the day. She 
forgot to pay her bills, and was afraid to meet her 
baker, milkman and cook, whose money she had used 
to buy some bit of finery for herself. 

At last she died, in middle age, and everybody, re- 
membering her sweet face and constant protestations 
of affection and good intentions, declared that the 
world had suffered a great loss; but, looking back, 
nobody could remember any practical service which 
she had rendered to husband, child, or friend. She 
had perpetually vowed devotion to them all, but in 
reality she had dawdled through life, intent only on 
the fulfilment of her own selfish aims, always served, 
and never serving. 

There are many Doras still living in houses into 
which the Companion enters. Do they recognize 
themselves? 


a «~@> oe 
TRAINING FOR TO-DAY. 


Major-General F——, whose son was a child during 
the Civil War, found on his return home that the boy 
had been trained by his mother according to the high- 
est code of military ethics. 

The little fellow usually wore the uniform of a 
lieutenant. But when he was greedy, or untruthful, 
or rude to a servant, his uniform was taken off and 
he was forced to go back to the clothes of civilian 
boys. 

“You are not fit to go into the service of your 
country,” he was told. 

The wise mother skilfully used the military fervor 


| which glowed in the atmosphere about the child to 


elevate and help him. 

The father of Montaigne began, when his child 
was an infant, to search for and train the servants, 
nurses and tutors who were to have charge of him. 

“It is from the people who surround him, his boot- 
black, his tailor, the beggars at his gates, that a lad 
learns lessons of life rather than from books,” he 


| said. 


It isa questionif parents and teachers make enough 
use of this unconscious education of passing events. 


secure a part of the Irish vote, than the evidence | How many of them, for instance, have improved the 


which they extracted from this Sackville letter 
that the British Government desired the success of 
the Democrats ? 

It became clear to the Democrats, the more | 

it, that if the | 
allowed the incident to pass without vigorous ac- 
tion, the Republicans would really gain an advan- 
| tage. Moreover, there was really a good reason 
why the President and his party should be angry 
—even more angry than the Republicans—at 
Lord Sackville’s action. 

For the letter contained a direct hint that the 
administration was insincere, and was shaping its 
| policy not according to its real opinions, but as it | 
| was compelled to shape them for the purpose of | 

carrying the election. 
| At all events, through the medium of the 
American Minister in London, the Secretary of 
| State expressed its strong disapproval of Lord 
Sackville’s letter. 
istory of what took place between Mr. Phelps 
}and Lord Salisbury, but it is known that the 
British Government did not see fit to recall Lord 
Sackville, as the President hoped it would do. 


| 
| 
ih 


Consequently the Government at Washington | 
Each min- | took the matter into its own hands. 
Then “PT: We want | ister has endeavored to carry out a measure of | ance with a report to the President by the Secre- 


In accord- 


| tary of State, Lord Sackville was notified that he 


| was nota person agreeable to the United States 


| with both open and secret opposition from one of | Government to represent Great Britain, and that 
for the keeper the most powerful of the political generals, Don | no further intercourse would be held with him as 


knows that a pilot-boat is lying off in that direc- Martinez Campos, who is Military Governor of | British Minister. 


tun, 


Madrid and Captain-General of Castile. 


| We have endeavored to give an account of what 


We have not at present the full | 


excitement of the Presidential contest to make their 
pupils familiar with the machinery of republican 
government, or with the great questions at issue in 
the election? 

The tariff, for example, studied from a text-book is 


administration | put dry chaff for a child’s mind; but when it influ- 


ences the election to office of a man whom he knows, 
or the running of mills at the end of the village 
street, it becomes a real, live subject of interest to 
him. 

French children, it is stated, saved their sous dur- 
ing the Franco-Prussian War, to help their country 
in her struggle. They not only understood that 

| struggle better, but are closer economists and more 
loyal Frenchmen for life, for those few hoarded 
| | sous. 

Once each year, at least, Hebrew children are 
| told the story of the miracles worked on their be- 
| half,—a training which, continued from generation 
to generation, has much to do with their cohe- 
rence as a nation during years of persecution and 
| wanderings. 

How many parents, as they read their morning 
paper, take the trouble to interest their children in 
the present condition of this country and Europe or 
in the men who are to-day wielding power in the 
| world? Yet why should they go to school to make 

themselves familiar with the doings of Talleyrand or 
| the Black Prince, while they know nothing of Bis- 
marck and Boulanger and of the statesmen of our 
| own country? 

Why should they not form an intelligent idea con- 
cerning Chinese immigration and the development 
of the South, as well as of Magna Charta and the 
Crusades? 

The mind of a child is not an empty coffer to be 
packed with facts. It is a living force, to be trained 























the side of mercy. 

A prisoner pleaded guilty to the charge of assault 
and battery, but submitted affidavits to show that the 
other man had begun the trouble. As these 
being read, the judge was heard to sav: “Well, well. 


were 


Hon _ he bit off the whole of the mau s lip!” | 
he?” answered the jua; throwing up his | 
aa bea dU dae. 

Then, having the fellow before him, he gave tim a | 
piece of his mind. “Nobody but a Creek Indian 
would be guilty of such barbarity.” | 

The prisoner began to ery, and the judge, soften. 
“T will lay 


ing at the sight, said, in a subdued tone 
you in jail for one month.’ 


it happened, curiously enough, that the very nex? 


culprit Was of the same name, and had bitten off a 
man's en 

The jedge looked at him with perter corn, and 
satel i will lay vou im jal tee ” aheotgeiche oof 

var tenet bee steel + em fete ’ ateerthvet Ge fete 
ar vou ples 

At a “an we 1 for at i 
wife. a : , . 1 © plem that the , 
law gave a ‘ « rightt rre ie wi ! 
mige interrupted ma The ie 1 . 
“aw 

The lawver went ‘ n wa ook 
at the emt i ! fur anin tte “Wy a 
bebee 

“Kat if it please vour Nene eald the lawver 
suppose vou should go home, and should find vour 
wife in an unruly mood, and she should make an 
attack on you’ 

sit broke in the judge, who always stuttered 


when exeited, “Sir, if y-vou make that sup--up-po- 
sition a-again, 1-1 w-will co-commit vou for a-a con 
con-contempt.’ 
rhe lawyer desisted, and the decision went against 
his client. 
ah Ad 
Lo, POOR ITALIAN. | 


lhe Italian laborers, whom we see every day work. | 
ing upon railroads and in cellars, doing the very 


hardest work for the lowest wages, seem to the care- 
less passer-by forlorn and pitiable objects. | 
They sleep in bunks put up in old freight-cars, or in | 
shanties made of thin, pine boards, each man occupy- 
ing about as much space as if he were sleeping in his | 
coffin. 

They do not enjoy any of those conveniences which 
all Americans think essential either to comfort or to 
dignity. If every man has a cup, a tin plate and a 
knife, it is about as much as they expect or desire. 

Are these men so very miserable, then? By no 
means. They live upon one dollar’s worth of food 
per week, and thrive upon it, because their food is 
extremely nutritious, and there is the least possible 
waste in it. 

Three or four articles compose their bill of fare for 
a whole season; rye bread, salt pork, maccaroni, and 
olive oil—all cheap and all abounding in the proper- 
ties which a hard-working man must have. The rye 
bread is their veritable staff of life, the other arti- 
cles being used chiefly ‘‘to make the bread go down.” 

To look at it, we should think it would require a 
good deal of assistance, for it is stale, hard and 
nearly black. <A good Italian will eat in New York, 
with a relish, bread that was baked six weeks before 
in Genoa. 

These hardy men receive from ninety cents to $1.25 
a day for their labor here, and save more than half 
of it, to carry home with them to Italy. The reason 
they are not miserable in their shanties and freight- 
cars is that they have an object to attain which is 
allied to their dearest affections, or to long-cherished 
ambitions. A few hundred dollars, judiciously used 
in some portions of Italy, may give to a large family 
permanent peace and plenty. 


most 


+o 
A TURKISH SIMPLETON. 


Every nation has its typical simpleton, and that of 
the Turks is Khoja Naszu, who is said to have lived 
in the fourteenth century. Among the pleasantries | 
ascribed to him are the following, which those who 
are learned in such matters will perceive are varia- 
tions of blunders of the Simple Simon order, which 
ean be found, with local differences, in the lore of | 
every people. 

The Khoja’s wife said to him one day, “Make me a 
present of a kerchief of red Yemen silk, to put on my 
head.”’ 

“Is that large enough?” asked the Khoja, stretch- 
ing out his arms as far as he could. 

She said, “Yes,” and the Khoja ran off to the ba- 
zaar with his arms still stretched out. When he met 
a man, he bawled at him, ‘‘Look where you are 
going, man, or you will make me lose my measure!” 

The Khoja’s wife washed his caftan, and spread it 
upon a tree in the garden. At night the Khoja, 
thinking he saw a man motionless upon a tree, called 
to his wife for his bow and arrows. Having received 
them, he shot the caftan through and through. 

The next morning, having discerned his mistake, 
he exclaimed, ‘Verily, had I happened to be in it, I 
should have killed myself!” 

One night, after the Khoja and his guest had laid 
down to sleep, the taper went out. 

“O Khoja Effendi,” said the guest, ‘‘the taper has 
gone out! But there is one at your right side; light 
it, I pray.” 

“You surely must be a fool,” replied the Khoja, “to 
think that I can know my right side in the dark!” 

One evening the Khoja, while drawing water, saw 
the moon reflected at the bottom of the well. “The 
moon has fallen into the well, and [I must pull it 





| this respect startles English observers possessing in- 
| comes as great, or even greater. 


| of the Prince of Wales in condescending to visit a 





out!” he exclaimed, and he let down a rope with a 


three occasions offered large prizes for the vest 
stories. The success of this policy induces them to 
make another offer, more liberal than ever before. | 


NINE PRIZES, amounting to 
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November and December, and sends us $1.75, we 


will send the Companton free foo the time the 


| subscription is received by us to January Ist, 1889, 
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} 
DRESs, 

Our English cousins probably spend less for dress 
than Americans do, although it may be hazardous to | 
assert this as a general rule. No doubt there are | 
Englishmen who are lavish in this particular, as 
there are rich Americans who are prudent. Yet it 
will do no harm to observe the habit of some well-to- 
do English people. According to an article quoted 
in the Christian at Work from an English magazine, 
the average annual expenditure for dress by five 
English ladies was: 


With a family income of four thousand dollars a 
year, one hundred and fifty dollars; of five thousand 
dollars a year, two hundred dollars; of seventy-five 
hundred dollars a year, two hundred and fifty dollars; 
of ten thousand dollars a year, two hundred dollars 
for each of three unmarried daughters. With such 
incomes here, some ladies would spend at least twice 
or thrice ag much on their wardrobe, and when they 
belong to families of large wealth, their lavishness in 


The daughter of an earl recently visiting New 
York, declared her inability to compete with Ameri- 
can ladies in the smartness of their dress, and mar- 
velled at their grandeur, for they spent thousands of 
dollars where she had hundreds to lay out on her 
wardrobe. 

In the matter of the cost of dress of men there is 
also patna | yreater economy in England. The 
average annual expenditures of twenty-eight bache- 
lors consulted were only one hundred and fifteen dol- 
lars, the highest being two hundred and fifteen dol- 
lars, and the lowest seventy dollars. Yet they were 
all what are conventionally known as gentlemen of 
fair or good incomes. 

One of thirty-three years, and an income of thirty- 
two hundred dollars, spent two hundred dollars on 
his clothes; a second, aged thirty-five, and six thou- 
sand dollars income, says his tailor’s bill is about one 
hundred and seventy-five dollars a year, that he “gets 
a new suit of dress clothes every three years, and a 
new great-coat every four”; and a third, aged thirty- 
one, with an income of between fifteen and twenty 
thousand dollars, “never spends more than one hun. 
dred and ninety dollars; a new dress suit every five 
years.” 


+o 
“GRACIOUS.” 


Much was made at the time of the “graciousness” 








church, whereby a charge of nearly three hundred 
pounds was entailed on the parish for renovating the 
furniture and other matters, though, to be sure, it 
was not the Prince who was to be blamed for the 
ruin, but the ill-mannered people who wrought it. 


| 
In connection with this, Mr. James Payn says that 
he knows nothing like this appreciation of “‘gracious- 
ness” since the visit of the Duke de Nivernais in the | 
seventeenth century to his dying steward. Wishing 
to see how matters stood with the poor fellow, the 
duke stepped into the room, and had the extreme 
condescension to make personal inquiry into the 
state of his health. 

The steward, utterly bewildered by the honor, | 
raised himself in his bed with great difficulty, and | 
said, ina tone of the most abject humility, “I hope | 
your Grace will not be offended at my dying in your | 
presence?” 

The duke, deeply touched, answered, “Not in the 
least, my good friend; do not mind me.” 

Whereupon the steward availed himself of the 
gracious permission of his master, and gave up the 
ghost.—London Christian World. 


+o 


THE programmes of “benefit” concerts are often 
singularly made up. At one given recently, a solo 
singer showed the liberality of his ideas in music. 
He was down for two songs: 

a “To Be Near Thee.” 

b “Mrs. Jones’s Baggage.” 


JAMES T. FIELDS asked an old woman in England 
what she thought of the weather. ‘‘Well, sir,” she 
said, ‘I’ve ’ad the pluinbago now for two days, sir, 
wich is as good as a halmanac, sir, honly not so con- 
wenient,” 
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NOVEMBER. 
Th. 22. Leonard Calvert sailed for Maryland, 1633. 
Fr. 23. Action at Matamoras, 1847. 
Sa. 24. Battle of Lookout Mountain, 1863. 
Su. 25. New York evacuated, 1783. 
Mo. 26. Sojourner Truth died, aged 108, 1883. 
Tu. 27. Guster defeated the Indians, 1868. 
We. 28. First Tea-Ship arrived in Boston, 1773. 








For the Companion. 


FATALITY. 


In sorrow I found you, an atom down-hurled; 
Your bright eyes closed, your brown wings furled, 
On the spring-brightened highway, where all your world 
Sang, blossomed and purled. 


That wisp in your bill was a bit of your nest,— 
Its first or its last straw,—which was the best? | 
What matter! each in a home might be blest | 
t love’s sweet behest. | 


In Nennape | soaring through air sunny bright, | 

Some obstacle met in your swift-winged flight,— | 

A flutter of pinions,—a fall through the light,— 
ery,—and then, night. 


Your world was unmindful,—fair flowers upsprung 
Where all your gay comrades unceasingly sung, 
But your little mate's plaint the song-chorus among 

Your knell faintly rung: 








And I, too, forgot you,—the imperative call 
of day-cares supplanted a sorrow so small, 
Only omen iad marked the sad fall,— 
That, birdie, was all. 
These our lives, my brown bird,—fair structures that 
grow 
By our frail, finite flutterings to and fro. | 
And just as the life-toil’s completion we know,— 
Falls some pitiful blow! 
Fateful our fall is, as blind was our aight | 
Our death a faint cry in a world of delight,— 
What does it mean ?—you and I know the might 
Of a power infinite. 





EpitH K. PERRY. 
—— - ~-~+@r ——— 
For the Companion. 
LISTENING TO THE CALL. 


There is a famous picture by Vibert which 
probably many of our readers have seen. A 
black-robed priest, gaunt with hunger and suffer- 
ing, his garments worn with long travel, has re- | 
turned, scarred and mangled, from his work | 
among the savages, and shows his maimed and | 
useless hands to a careless group of fat, compla- | 
cent listeners. 

They sit smiling, surrounded by almost royal 
luxury. They have found no meaning in life but 
enjoyment. When this poor wretch, with his un- 
pleasant story, has gone back to his work, out of 
their sight, they will sink down again comfortably 
into their slough of sluggish comfort; but the | 
man, in his rags and misery, ennobled only by 
his one great purpose, remains in our memory a | 
vital, inspiring force. | 

We think of him as one of the noble army of | 
martyrs,—the Elijahs and Johns, messengers of 
God, outcasts in the wilderness, scourged, torn by 
wild beasts; the men whose thoughts lift and con- | 
trol the world now, while the kings who tortured | 
them, being dead, are only clay. 

It is so easy to appreciate self-sacrifice in a pict- 
ure, or in history ; but it is different in real life. 

A few months ago two young men were gradu- 
ated from one of our colleges on the same day. | 
One of them, who had worked his way since boy- 
hood, was offered a lucrative position as teacher, | 
but he chose to go out a missionary among the | 
Indians, to a station where he would see no white | 
face for months together. | 

The other was the heir of a wealthy man, and | 
took possession on his majority of a noble family | 
mansion, with a princely income to maintain it. | 
How many of the young men who were their 
companions would have chosen the lot of the poor | 
missionary ? 

In one of Andersen’s most significant parables | 
he tells us of a child who, after leaving church, | 
its mind full of petty vanity and trivial fancies, | 
hears the sound of a solemn, deep-toned bell far 
in the forest, and follows it. 

He stumbles along, now through jungles full | 
of wild beasts, now through the sunny calm of the | 
open glade. At times he hears nothing but the | 
wind, the buzz of insects, the howl] of some ani- 
mal, the chirp of birds,—and then the summons 
of the bell resounds above, so clear and strong 
that it seems to fill the earth and heavens. 

We all, at times, hear this summons; louder 
and clearer in our youth than at any other time. 
It calls us to a life of purity and self-sacrifice, to 
noble aims. It tells us that man is our brother 
and God our father, that pain and death are short, 
and life and love everlasting. 

It is this heavenly call that led the poor priest 
into the wilderness, that sustains the unselfish, 
meek women who keep humble households full of 
gentleness and truth. 

Stephen heard it as his body lay dying beneath 
the stones of the furious mob while his soul es- 
caped with a self-forgetful prayer. 

If we do not listen to it, as we grow older, our 
ears are filled with the little noises of the market- 
place. The wrangling of petty sects or the chink 
of dollars is louder than the far-off chime. We 
can lie down and die among them if we choose, 
as much choked by our comforts and luxuries and 
sluggishness, as by the mire. 

The bell will still toll on when we are dead, over | 
forest and town, as it has done since the world! 





| west often become. 
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began, even if we do not heed its call. It will lead 
countless true and noble souls on and up, beyond 
our sight and knowledge, for we shall not be 
among or following them. 
— +o, a 
BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 
Does any one nowadays read Baron Miinchausen, | 
or has he been quite superseded by Jules Verne and | 
other modern wonder-workers? In 1785 appeared a | 
narrative of ‘Marvellous Travels and Campaigns in 
Russia,” published under the name of Baron Miin- 


| chausen, though its author was E. R. Raspe, a native 
|of Cassel. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
“ 
As the Miinchausens were actually an 
old and powerful family, it is rather surprising that | 
Raspe should have adopted their name, though an | 
ingenious reason for his doing so has been recently | 
elaborated in the Gentleman’s Magazine : | 

Before his time there appeared in Halberstadt a | 


handsome, well-dressed stranger, who called himself | 
Baron Carl Friedrich Miinchausen. He was well | 


| received there, and soon married an elderly heiress, | 
| who considered his title an ample exchange for her | 
money. 


The baron told her dazzling stories of his 
wealth, although he confessed that it was at the time | 
so involved by a lawsuit and sundry other legal com- 
plications, that he could not obtain the use of it. 

In order to hasten these proceedings, he proposed 
going to the north of Germany, and they accordingly 
went to Jever, near which there was an estate actu- 
ally belonging to the Miinchause and on this 
property the Baron attempted to rflise money by 
means of mortgages. 

Neither the tenants nor notaries doubted his title 
to the estates, but the more cautious money-lenders 
insisted on delay and further inspection of his claims. 

Meantime, the baron and his wife were cordially 
entertained by the neighboring dignitaries, who were 
never tired of hearing about his extraordinary ad- 
ventures. He had visited the Holy Land, Greece, 
Egypt, Nubia, and had most remarkable tales to tell 
of the events which befell him in those countries. 
One day, however, he went too far, and referred to 
his previous marriage with a daughter of Major- 
General von Werder. 

One of the ladies present seemed much perplexed, 
and finally told Miinchausen that she could not in 
the least understand this statement, as she knew that 
General von Werder’s only daughter had married a 
gentleman in Saxony. The baron blushed, -stam- 
mered, and admitted that he had manufactured the 
entire story. 

Strange to say, his acquaintances merely laughed 
at the occurrence, and contented themselves with 
calling him a boaster. As yet they did not doubt his 
pretensions. 

Suddenly the town was electrified by the news that 
the baron’s wife had been shot while lying in her 
bed. It was the baron who found her, but she was 
quite dead when he gave the alarm, and though he 
appeared to be frantic with grief, he could make no 
suggestions in regard to the possible murderer. All 
the evidence obtained by the police pointed to his 
own guilt, and he was accordingly arrested. 

Then there were found among his Fess letters 
addressed to Baron Scharrenschild, and he confessed 
under pressure that this was his true name, and that 
he had assumed that of Miinchausen. Although it 
was known that he had an interest in his wife’s 
death, being greatly in need of her money, he would | 
not acknowledge that as the reason, but declared 
that he had done the deed in attempting to shoot a | 
pet dog which had annoyed him. This explanation | 





| only proved that he was willing to lie to the last, as | 


neither he nor the baroness had such a dog. 

Application was made to the real Miinchausens 
for any information they might have concerning the 
Baron Scharrenschild, and it came out that the im- 
postor bearing that name had, with no recommenda- 
tion except his manner and assurances, married and 
deserted a daughter of the house. 

In 1704 the man was executed under the name of 
Scharrenschild, but who he was and whence he really 
came could never be discovered. These occurrences 
were not soon forgotten in Germany, and any man 
who talked boastfully of travels, duels, or adventures 
was said to be another Baron Miinchausen. 

The encyclopedias attribute the origin of the name 
to the existence of a real Baron Miinchausen, who 
was famous for his large stories; but as he died in 
1797, and must, therefore, have been living when the 
book wis first published, the account here given 
seems more probable. 
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WOODEN SHOES. 


Many German and Scandinavian immigrants who 
have settle¢ in villages or communities of their own 
in the Northwestern States and Territories, have 
brought with them the custom of wearing wooden 
shoes, such as they wore in their homes in the old 
world. As a rule, however, they soon abandon the 
practice. For a while they insist that wooden shoes 
are better than any other; that they keep out the 
mud and dampness better than leather, and are 
cheaper in first cost, besides wearing much longer. 


After a little time, however, the usage of the new 
world becomes too strong for the old-world wooden 
shoes, which are then thrown away. The wearers 
find, too, that in our severe winters high leather 
boots and shoes are more protection, and keep out the 
snow better than the wooden ones, which are ver 
like slippers in being cut low at the heel, though 
they are high and pointed at the toe. 

There are few Northwestern communities, even 
among those almost wholly inhabited by Germans or | 
Scandinavians, where —_ in wooden shoes are | 
often met at this day. 8 these shoes are quite 
bulky, ~~ are seldom brought across the ocean, and, | 
so far as they are worn at all, are made by hand, of 
— or basswood. 

n the European continent, wooden shoes are very 
common among the peasants of the North, as well 
as in the greater part of France. France is perhaps 
entitled to be called the true home of the wooden 
shoe, which is there called the sabot. It is very skil- 
fully, and even gracefully made, and in the province 
of Auvergne, in Central France, it is customary to 
decorate the wooden shoe with delicate carvings of 
flowers and with sentiments. 

A pair of wooden shoes is a favorite gift of lovers 
to their affianced brides, or of gallants who wish to 
win a sweefheart. These queer lovers’ gifts are 
decorated with carved representations of garlands of 
forget-me-nots or narcissus, or with a pair of doves, 
or with two hearts joined together. 

This custom has given rise to the proverb in 
Auvergne, uttered of some poor, unattractive girl 
who has no sweetheart, “Her sabots are ungar- 
landed!” 

Skilful carvers of wooden shoes even decorate 
them with portraits of the persons they wish to pre- 
sent them to, or, if they are a little conceited, with 
their own. If the shoes are made for a weddin 
present, as is often the case, upon them are carve 
the names of the parties, the date of the wedding, 
and such other facts as there is room for. And on 
the sabots of some of these stalwart peasants there 
is room for a a deal. 

These gift shoes, as may be imagined, are not worn 
to “knock around” the farms and barn-yards with. 
They are kept for state occasions, and sometimes are 
put away as precious souvenirs. 

The peasants have no idea of being ashamed of 
their sabots, as the German immigrants in our North- 

And the peasants, indeed, say 
that Queen Marie Antoinette once wore a pair of 
wooden shoes in the palace of the Trianon. 











It is not probable, however, that any queen ever 
wore sabots as a habit, or for any other purpose than 


to set the people an example of frugality; because 
they are not comfortable except to people who wear 
them a great deal and become accustomed to them. 

The peasants of several European countries have a 
song, ba te almost with each province, which tells 
the mythical story of still another queen “with her 
wooden shoes.” The song is yey and tells 
that a country maiden, on account of her wooden 
shoes, was scorned as ‘“‘very plain” by all sorts of 
people. But at last the king himself came her way, 
and falling in love with her simple grace, like King 
Cophetua, astonished his courtiers by making her his 
queen. 


“Right about face! 
next command. 

The Sepoys marched to a distance from their 
grounded arms, and the English soldiers with the 
guns took ground on the intervening space. 

The danger had passed away. The native troops 
were at Munro’s mercy, and the execution went on 
to its dreadful close. The sacrifice of a few lives 
saved thousands. 


Forward—march!” was the 


tor — 
ST. ELIAS BEABS. 





The song has a constant refrain, ‘With me meeiee 
shoes,” and the last stanza runs something like this: 
“So I was not quite so plain, 
With my wooden shoes, 
With - wooden shoes, 
But the kin 
Came to take me for his own, 
With my wooden shoes!” 
It is said that a machine has been invented in 
France for making wooden shoes, and it is feared 


that, under its influence, the rustic artists will give | 


up carving the sabots by hand, and consequently that 
all the picturesque side of a pretty country custom 
will be lost. 


——@r—_—_—— 
For the Companion. 
SONG OF HOPE. 


I come from far unfathomed zones of light 
Clad in the rainbow’s hues; 
I have affinities with all things bright, 
Fine sympathies and clues, 
That link me to all beauteous destinies 
f ever-soaring Life; 
All flowery forms and radiant entities 
Born of harmonious strife. 


I bring the benediction of the skies, 
‘To man and bird and flower; 
Iam Love’s herald-angel and mine eyes 
Once blest with this sweet power 
To draw all men, marks my eternal birth; 
For I was born of dient, 
When chaos’ wrack fell shuddering from the earth, 
And Day divided Night. 
EVELYN EVERSLEY. 


VALUABLE BOOK. 


This country has certainly done its part in furnish- 
ing new species of bears. To the Old World list it 
has added the cinnamon bear, the true black bear, 
the “roach-back,” or silver-tip, and, most terrible of 


g from his throne } all, wrsus ferox,—the grizzly—the most formida- 


ble brute that walks the surface of the planet. Re- 
cent accounts from the Alaskan Alps indicate that 
America has even broken its own record: 


| Two miners, who had set off from Yakutat to pros- 
pect the foot-hills of Mt. St. Elias, were crossing a 
valley densely wooded with yellow cedar, fir and 
hemlock on the southeasterly side of the mountain, 
and had sat down to rest for a few minutes on an 
immense log, when they heard a slight noise at the 
far end of it, followed by a loud snuff. 

Glancing in that direction, they saw an animal re- 
sembling a bear in size and other respects, save that 
the head seemed rather broader, and the color, at a 
distance of a dozen aimee was that of a silver-gray 
fox or a brindled wolf. 

Three slugs, delivered in quick succession from a 
Winchester in the hands of one of the miners, laid 
the animal lifeless in the thick, soft moss beside the 
huge log. 

In all generic particulars, the creature was then 
found to be a bear, but its pelage was made up of a 
thick under coat of fur of a slate-gray color, out of 
which grew a second coat of longer, coarser hair, 
both black and white, giving the beast its peculiar 
—— gray and brindled tints. 

The skin seemed to be so fine that the men took it 
off, and on their return trip, two days later, carried 
it to Yakvtat. It proved to be a considerable prize, 
for a trader offered them fifty dollars for it. 

In the adjoining Indian village they saw another 
similar skin, for which the natives had refused a hun- 





When the Union troops were in Columbia, S. C., | 
the mayor of the city went to General Sherman’s | 
headquarters, and mentioned that there was a lady 
in the city who professed to be a special friend of 
his. On hearing her name, General Sherman remem. | 
bered her as belonging toa family with the members | 
of which he had been intimate twenty years before, 
and he at once proposed to the mayor that they should 
call upon her. | 

On entering the yard, I noticed ducks and chick. | 
ens, and a general air of peace and comfort that was | 
a pleasant to behold at that time of universal | 
desolation. The lady met us at the door, and after | 
inquiring about her relatives, I could not help saying 
that I was pleased to see that our men had not haw | 
dled her house and premises as roughly as was their | 
wont. 

“T owe it to you, general,”’ she answered. | 

“Not at all. I didn’t know you were here till a 
few minutes ago.” 

She reiterated that she was indebted to me for the | 
perfect safety of her house and property. 

“You remember,” she said, ‘‘when you were at our 
house in 1845, you gave me a book,” and she handed | 
me the volume in Lape on the fly-leaf of which | 
was written, ‘‘To Miss , With the compliments | 
of W. T. Sherman, First Lieutenant Third Artillery.” 

She then explained that, as our army approached 
Columbia, there was a doubt in her mind whether | 
the terrible Sherman who was devastating the land | 
was W. T. Sherman, or T. W. Sherman, both known | 
to be generals in the Northern army; but in the sup- 
— that he was her old acquaintance, she armed | 
herself with this book, and awaited the crisis. | 

Soon the shouts about the market-house announced 
that the Yankees had come; very soon men were 
seen running up and down the streets; a parcel of 
them poured over the fence, and began to chase the 
chickens and ducks, and to enter her house. She ob- 
served one large man, with full beard, who exercised 
some authority, and to him she appealed in the name | 
of “his general.” 

“What do you know of Uncle Billy?” answered 
the man. 

“Why,” said she, “when he was a young man, he 
used to be our friend in Charleston, and here is a 
book he gave me.” 

The officer or soldier took the book, looked at the 
inscription, and turning to his fellows, said: 

‘Boys, that’s so. That’s Uncle Billy’s writing.” 

He at once commanded the party to stop pillaging, 
and left a man in charge of the house, to protect her 
until the regular provost-guard should be established. 

I asked her if the regular guard or sentinel had 
been equally good to her. She assured me that he 
was a very nice young man; that he had been telling 
her all about his family in Iowa, and that at that 
very instant he was in another room minding the 

aby. 
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BLOWN FROM THE GUNS. 

During the Sepoy rebellion of 1857—58, many of 
the mutineers were blown away from the guns. It 
was a terrible punishment, one which had been in- 
flicted a century before at the first mutiny of the 
Bengal army in 1764. We condense a description of 
that execution from Kaye’s “History of the Sepoy 
War.” A battalion of Sepoys had seized and im- 
prisoned its English officers, and vowed that it would 
serve no more. A strong hand arrested the mutiny 
at its beginning. Twenty-four Sepoys were tried by 
a drum-head court-martial, found guilty and sen- 
tenced to be blown away from the cannon. 





On the day of the execution, the troops were drawn 
up, English and Sepoys, the guns were loaded, and 
the prisoners led forth to suffer the terrible penalty. 

The word of command was given for the first four 
criminals to be tied up to the muzzles of the guns. 
As the men were being bound, four tall, stately 
grenadiers stepped forward from among the con- 
demned Sepoys, saluted the commander, Major 
Hector Munro, chief of the Bengal army, and asked 
that as they had always held the post of honor in 
life, they might be given the precedence in death, as 
it was their due. The request was granted; the 
grenadiers were tied to the guns and blown to pieces. 

A murmur ran through the Sepoy battalions, who 
greatly outnumbered the English troops, and it 
seemed as if they were about to rescue their com- 
rades, the twenty condemned men. 

The officers of the native regiments approached 
Munro and told him that their men were not to be 
trusted, as they had determined not to permit the 
execution to proceed. The chief knew that on the 
issue of that parade for execution depended the fate 
of the Bengal army. 

The English troops were few, and there was 
scarcely a man among them not moved to tears by 
the fearful death of the four grenadiers. But the 
commander knew that they could be trusted to de- 


dred dollars, which was kept as a hunter’s talisman. 
A chief had killed the animal. The trader told the 
two miners that hides of this bear were only occa- 
sionally brought in by the native hunters, and that 
he had never heard of them elsewhere. 

Several other furriers confirmed the statement that 
this species of the genus ursa is peculiar to the foot- 
hills and valleys of the St. Elias range. It is distin- 
guished at Yakutat from the black bear and the griz- 
zly by the name of the “St. Elias bear.” 
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STEALING A TRADE. 


It is, perhaps, the province of moralists to decide 
whether one may “steal a trade” without the guilt 
attached to the pilfering of property. Possibly the 
worthy who declared that a physician’s fee for a 


| small service may properly be a large one, because he 


must charge for the “know how,” would tell us that 
the “know how” of any trade or profession is sacredly 
the property of its owner. The following anecdote, 
which may serve to illustrate one side of the ques- 
tion, comes from W. H. Dixon’s ‘White Conquest” : 


Ho Ling was a well-to-do Chinaman in a California 
town. He one day sent for a carpenter and asked 
his price for setting up ten frame shanties, Ho 
Ling supplying him with poles and planks. 

“One hundred dollars,” was the reply. 

“Muchee dollar, muchee dollar!” objected Ho 


ving. 

“No,” answered the carpenter, “very cheap.” 

' “Ten house one hundred dollar, one house ten dol- 
ar? 

“Yes,” returned the carpenter, not thinking of his 
words. 

«Then you makey, makey.” 

When the carpenter set to work, seven other moon- 
faces appeared; sitting on the ground, each one 
twiddled his bit of bamboo cane, chewed his morsel 
of betel nut, and watched proceedings. 

*‘Goodee buildee—ten dollars!’ smirked Ho Ling, 
when the first shed was roofed. 

“Ill put ’em all up for you in no time,” said the 
carpenter, pocketing his coin. 

“No wantee more house,” said Ho Ling. 
makee all! me makee all!” 

It was true that the other moon-faces, watching 
the carpenter with sleepy eyes, had caught his knack 
of building. That craftsman might rage, but he had 
no redress. Ho Ling’s sheds were not only built by 
Mongolian hands, but similar shanties were erected 
by them at a price far less than that proposed by the 
American carpenter. 


“Me 





————— 
AT THE WRONG DOOR. 


In Paris, several families often live under one roof, 
and each occupies its own “flat,” or apartments. 
The duke and the laborer, saint and vagabond, the 
good and the bad may live in the same house, and 
yet neither of them know his neighbor. The author 
of “Parisian Lights” says that two friends lived a 
year in the same house without being aware of the 
fact, until they accidentally met in the street, and 
inquired each other’s address. This author also re- 
lates the story of an amusing mistake: 


A gentleman called upon a lady with whom he was 
well acquainted. On reaching the house, he ascended 
the stairs, but, not having counted the flights, entered 
the apartment in the story above that of the lady. 

He found the table set for a lunch, showing that 
company was expected. With a liberty which his 
relations with the family warranted, he helped him- 
self to bonbons and fruit. Hearing a lady’s voice 
calling from her chamber, and apologizing for not 
coming out immediately, he replied, ‘Do not disturb 
yourself, madame; I will wait.” 

The lady at once entered the room, and the gentle- 
man found himself in the presence of a stranger, 
who seemed as amazed as he was. 

“Madame,” said he, ‘is not this the apartment of 
Monsieur aa 

“No; that is on the floor below.” 

“Then, madame, I have to throw myself at your 
feet for this intrusion. Thinking myself in the 
apartment of Madame , I have been eating 
freely of your refreshments, and can now only offer 
the humblest of apologies. I am M. de m 

is name was well known in Parisian society, but 
the lady was but half convinced, and as she followed 
him to the door, kept one eye on her plate, and the 
other on him. He afterward met her in the apart- 
ment below, and they had a hearty laugh over their 
mutual surprise. 











en 
COMPENSATION. 


A great many jokes have been made about the 
gloomy view that the farmer almost always takes 





fend the guns, which, turned upon the Sepoys, would 
have defeated any attempt to rescue their comrades. 

Major Munro closed the English on to the bat- 
tery, the grenadiers on one side, the marines on the 
other, and loaded the pieces with grape. 
sent the Sepoy officers back to their battalion, and 
gave to the native regiments the word of command, 
“Ground arms!” 

They knew it would be madness to disobey in pres- 
ence of the loaded guns, and laid down their arms, 


Then he | 


| about the condition of his crops. 


Early last fall, when there had been a good deal of 
croaking about the failure of the apple crop, a farmer 
who was visiting town was asked: 

“Come now, Uncle William, aren’t there really 
going to be any apples this fall?” 

“Apples?” said the farmer, positively. 


“No, sir, 
| there won't be none. 


But I'll tell ye what, they’re 


' goin’ to be an awful good quality!” 
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For the Companion. 


A LITTLE LADY. 


Within a certain house I know, 
Which would be sad without her, 
There lives a lady four feet high! 
(I tell the truth about her.) 
Her dresses do not sweep the floor, 
She does not walk demurely, 
She wears a sailor hat,—but yet 
She is a lady, surely. 
Her voice is very sweet and low, 
Her words are always pleasing; 
She helps the little girls to play, 
She keeps the boys from teasing. 
She trots upstairs, she trots downstairs 
When mamma’s head is aching; 
She helps papa to find his gloves, 
And Norah with the baking. 
She has a smile for every one; 
We call our darling, Sadie. 
And blest is every house, where dwells 
“ 7 Oe’ i ' 
So sweet a little lady! M. K.B.W. 
sie MM sae 
For the Companion. 


JOSIE’S STORY. 


This is a true story. It is about me. 
My name is Josie, and I am ten years old. 
Mamma said that perhaps if I told 
you about my being naughty, and 
not minding, it might help me 
to remember next time. 
Aunty Clark asked 
me to come and 
see Lolly and 
Ned, and 














nd 
Within a little 


He caught my dress with his teeth, and pulled me | Clark came and talked to me, and I am always 


prettier Than all the 





| up where the ice was strong. Then he barked and 
jumped all about me. 

I went up the hill as fast as I could. I didn’t 
want to go. I didn’t want anybody to see me. 
My clothes began to freeze, and make a funny 
noise when Iran. I wished I hadn’t come. 

When Aunty Clark saw me she threw up both 
hands and said: ‘‘Where have you been? What 
will the child do next ?”’ 

She undressed me, and put me to bed wrapped 
up in a warm blanket. 

I had to drink something hot, that was very 
| bad. 

Aunty Clark didn’t say what a naughty girl I 
had been. She knew I knew it. She only looked 
sorry. 

She praised Carlo, said he was a good doggie, 
and always did as he was told. 

I thought a good deal in bed. That I should 
have to tell mamma, and that little girls could be 
worse than dogs. 

I had to stay in bed all day. 

I didn’t know it, but Lolly was to have a party 
that afternoon. It was to be a surprise. 

Aunty Clark had asked all the little girls. They 
' all came, and I couldn’t be there. 
| They played ‘‘Hide and Seek,” ‘Blindman’s 
| Buff,” “Going to Jerusalem,” and I couldn’t be 
| there. 





I tried not to cry, but when I heard them play-| night, and in the morning the ice was nearly all 


> 


ing “Hunt the Thimble,” and they 
hunted and hunted, and I knew 

{I could have found it 

quick, I cried out 

loud, but 
| Aunty 



















he_ climbed 





' cow, mamma ¢ 


| ones of the different parties. 


| church-member.”’ 


( A very tle or was 


going to mind after this. 
Emi.y T. RopMAN. 
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For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


One day, while mamma was skimming the 
milk, she said, ‘“‘That milk is sour.” Pretty soon | 
little three-year-old May said, ‘‘Which is the sour 


rr 





Little Mollie wanted to season her soup to suit 
herself, so she sprinkled in the salt and pepper 
with a liberal hand. On tasting it, she exclaimed, | 
“My! This is as peppery as Lot’s wife.” 





Just before the Presidential election politics ran 
high, and there was much talk before the little 
Sam’s little play- 
mate, Fred, called to him from across the street: 
“T’se a puglican. What are you?” 

“T don’t know,” said Sam. “Guess I’m a 


There had been a rain and a freeze, and the 
ground was covered with ice, so that it was quite 
dangerous to go out. Allison, a boy of seven 
years, had been kept in for two days, and he was 
quite anxious to get out. A thaw came in the 





gone. When Allison went to the door, 


he 


now, mamma, for 
the slip’s all 
gone.” 
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was very much rejoiced. | 
He said, “I can go out} 
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1. 
CHARADE. 


My jfirst a handsome evergreen, 

My newt a relative is seen; 

My whole suggestive is of butter, 
As soon as you the word shall utter. 


2. 
TRIANGLE. 


1 

133 «2 

4 * 3 

5b * * 4 

Ww * * * 5 

vy * * * * 6 

18 * ~ * * * 7 

19 * * * * * * 8 

20 * . ee Be 9 

21 * * * * * * * * 10 
22 * * * * * * * * * 1l 
23 =«* * * * * * * * * * 42 


Read across. 


1. In pastimes and pleasures. 
13 to 2. An abbreviation of 
person. : 
14 to 3. A farming implement. 
15 to 4. A river in Germany. 
16 tod. To trim. 
17 to 6. A picture in colors. 
18 to 7. The hinder part of the head. 
19 to 8. Want of variety. 
20 to 9. A post-office in Marshall Co., Miss. 
21 to 10. Man-eaters. 
22 to 11. The act of restraining from dis- 
clogure. 
23 to 12. The act of entreating. 
Read down from 1 to 12. Something 
very useful in the art of printing, 
invented on Nov. 27, 1725. 
Read diagonally from 13 to 23. 
Something very useful to 
navigation, discovered on 
Nov. 21, 1302. 
DYKE CLEMENTS. 


the title of a holy 
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ah 











to stay two days. Oh, wasn’t I glad when 
mamma told me! I jumped up and down, and 
made a cheese. You whirl round fast, sit down 
quick, and your dress makes the cheese. Mine 


didn’t, for I sat on the cat. 


Aunty Clark has a great big house and a barn, | 
and she makes better gingerbread men than any-| 


body else. 


There was one for Lolly, Ned and me, just out | 


of the oven, when papa and I got there. 

Lolly and Ned had gone to school. 

Aunty Clark said I could play out in the snow 
until they came home. She said I could slide 
down hill in front of the house, but that I mustn’t 
go far away, or near the pond. 

There isn’t any place to slide at home. It is all 
houses, and they put ashes on the sidewalks; but 
at Aunty Clark’s there is a long hill, and it is 
steep, too. 

I slided for ever so long, and then I got tired. 

The pond is at the bottom of the hill. 


The ice looked hard, and I wanted to try it. | 
Aunty Clark told me not to, but I was only look- | 


ing. 

Then I put one foot on, and then I slided about. 
{ forgot some more, and went out in the middle 
of the pond. Ice can make a noise like Fourth of 
July. I know—forI heard it. It broke, and I 
went into the water. 

Ice-water makes you ache. 
loud as I could, and I wished I had minded. 

The water wasn’t deep, but I couldn’t get out; 
when I tried to, the water kept breaking more all 
about me. 


Uncle has a big dog, not a nice dog to play 
He came 
It didn’t break with him. 


with, but one that knows a great deal. 
running over the ice. 


I screamed just as 


For the Companion. 
2 AND 2 ARE ALWAYS 4. 


‘“‘Where do you live, my little maid?” 
“T live right here, at No. 4.” 

‘Why, how is that, my little maid? 

For 22 is on the door.” 
| “The number, sir, is number 4.” 
| She slowly said it o’er and o’er; 
“Our teacher says—and she should know— 

That 2 and 2 are always 4.”” 

FRANK H. STAUFFER. 





a 
For the Companion. 


WHAT A JACK-O’-LANTERN DID. 


Such a beauty as it was, with a wide, grinning 


mouth and starin’ eyes! There never was such a 
| lovely Jack-o’-lantern before! 


So thought our 
Ted, and so thought all of the village boys who 


didn’t have a pumpkin to make one for them- 


selves. 
Of course, the lucky boys who had them, 
| thought theirs far prettier. 


The night was dark, too, just the night for Jack- 


o’-lanterns. 
Ted put it on a big stump beside the railroad, 


so that papa and Uncle John should see it the 
first thing, even before the cars stopped at the 


dusty depot. 


Then he ran down the track, to see if he could 


see them coming. 


Away in the distance he could see the fiery eye 
of the engine glowing, and could faintly hear the 


rumble of iron wheels. 


But even as he looked the ground seemed to 
give way, and he went down, down, and caught 


| his breath as he splashed into the cold water of 
| Salmon Brook. 

The bridge had fallen! 

Ted thrashed and stumbled and sputtered until 

"he stood upon the bank again. But the train! 

The red light was much nearer now, and papa 
and Uncle John were there! 

He turned and dashed up the track. 

He snatched his lovely Jack-o’-lantern from the 
stump and dashed back again. Then waded the 
brook and ran along the track beyond. 

He set the Jack-o’-lantern down in the middle 
of the track, took off the cap so that it would 
show more light, and waited. 

He could do nothing more. 

A shrill, sharp whistle of danger sounded, the 
iron wheels moved slower and slower. 

Would they stop in season to save his precious 
Jack-o’-lantern ? 

On came the train, slower and slower, while 
Ted anxiously watched the head-light and his own 
signal. Slower and slower moved the engine, 
then stopped, but not until the Jack-o’-lantern was 
crushed to fragments ! 

‘And so it was my boy, Ted!" said papa, softly, 

| as they all were looking at the broken bridge, and 


he swung a lantern before Ted’s happy yet sorrow- | 


ful face. “Do you know that you have saved 
many lives ?” 


| I hope so, papa,” answered Ted, brightly, but | 


he almost sobbed, thinking of what was crushed 
beneath the iron wheels. 
Didn’t he have another? Bless you, yes! 
Uncle John made Jack-o’-lanterns for him until 
| mamma declared that he should make no more. 
She must have some pumpkins left for Thanks- 
giving pies. 


| 3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My Primals are a part of the year. 
My Finals another part, which always follows my 
-rimals. 
| Cross-words. 
A wanderer. 
A daisy. 
Enlivening. 
| A fierce bird. 
| A mark of time in music. 
| A fast horse. 
| A home of birds. 


| A brilliant bird. B. 
| — 
| Conundrums. 
i What land reminds one of unripe fruit? Green. 
and. 
What land is like an East Indian sailor? Alaska. 


(A lasear.) 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 


Hungerford. 


1. Ist stanza 
2d se running, afraid. 


3d “ = drinking, enough. 
4th “ = grinning, lo! 
Sth « = (b)acon, (t)aken. 
6th * = fail, decide. 
wth «* = donkey racing, he! he! 
8th “ = Hungerford revel. 
2, 8 
Oo L 
CARROL & 
| H T vu U 
| I Cc 
NN IH 
GREELEY 
8s L 
E 


| 1to2, sorting. 1 to 3, slouchy. 4 to 5, Carroll. 
2to 3, Greeley. 4to6, Chinese. 5 to 6, Lucille. 


3. I went wiTH Ernest to the MuseuM ANd saw 
some things I Never expected to witness." MoTHEr 
pointed out a chaIR ONe thousand years old. Then 
my cousin ToM ASKed us to look at the represen- 
tation of a great puzzle. 

Hidden words: “The Man in the Iron Mask.” 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subseription price is 75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order. Bank 
Cheek, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subseribers 
who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Retarning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your lust-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until ar rages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











For the Companion. 


HYPNOTISM. 


About a century ago, Mesmer, a native of Switzer- 
land, was able to induce « peculiar sleep by means of 
the now well-known “passes.” He professed to have 
discovered a new force, to which he gave the name 
of animal magnetism, but which most people call 
mesmerism. 

In 1843, Braid, of England, scientifically investi- 
gated the truth that lay beneath the delusions and 
deceptions of the mesmerists; and was soon inde- 
pendently followed in the same direction by Esdaille, 
in India, and Mitchell, in the United States. 

The patient, being made to fix his eves steadily on 
a bright object, about a foot from his forehead and a 
short distance above it, a sleep was induced in which 
all sensation was lost. Numerous surgical opera- 
tions were performed with absence of all pain. The 
celebrated Charcot performed many experiments of 
the kind on his hysterical patients at his famous 
hospital in Paris. 

The late Dr. Beard, of this country, devoted much 
time, with signal success, to a scientific investigation 
of the subject of the hypnotic state, and of hypno- 
tism generally. The word hypnotism, now usually 
employed, is from a Greek word signifying sieep. 

More lately there have been many contributions to 
the subject by German and French experts, and 
some new conclusions have been reached. According 
to the new views the hypnotic condition is not one 
of lethargy, catalepsy, nor somnambulism, but it 
is a normal nervous state, closely allied to natural 
sleep. 


The use of bright objects before the eyes is rejected | 


and condemned as injurious. The operator sitting 
before the patient, assures him confidently and pleas- 


antly that he will soon be asleep, tells him to make | 


no resistance, and that he is already feeling drowsy. 
The patient falls asleep in from five to fifteen min- 
utes. 

From eighty to ninety per cent. of the persons ex- 
perimented upon can be thus hypnotized. 
subjects are persons of sound nervous constitution. 
The most susceptible are children under fourteen 
years of age. 

Signal curative results have been obtained in rheu- 
matism, neuralgia, alcoholism, morphine habit, va- 
rious forms of nervous diseases and amenorrhea. 


The best | 


| reared their heads and hissed at him. 


It is not always necessary that the patient be put 


fully to sleep. 


| 
It is now thought by some investigators that mind- 


curing and the new hypnotism are essentially the 
same thing. These results and the sleep itself are 
determined by the suggestions of the operator acting 
through the mind of the patient on his physical sys- 
tem. 

~~ 


SHIFTING THE BLAME. 


Blundering men, instead of admitting their respon- 
sibility, try to excuse themselves by throwing the 
blame upon others. A Singhalese story illustrates 
this tendency of human nature, and also the French 
proverb, “He accuses who excuses himself.” 

One night thieves broke into a rich man’s house, 
and carried off ull his valuables. On being arrested, 
they excused their crime by saying that they were 
blameless, as the walls of the house were so badly 
built as to tempt them to break through. 
was therefore to blame for the robbery. 

The mason was brought before the magistrate. 
“The fault is not mine,” said he, “but that of the 
coolie who made the mortar badly.” 

The coolie laid the blame upon the potter, who had 
sold him a cracked vessel, in which he could not carry 
sufficient water to mix the mortar properly. 

The potter explained that the blame should not be 
laid upon him, but upon a pretty woman, who, pass- 
ing while he was making the vessel, so riveted his 
attention that he forgot about his work. 

The woman protested that the goldsmith was at 
fault. He had failed to send home her earrings, and 
she passed the potter’s shop on her way to get them. 

The goldsmith, not being able to offer an excuse 
for his neglect, was sentenced to be hanged. His 
friends begged the judge to spare him, as he was 


The mason 


| flock. 


| 











sick and ill-favored, and would not make a pretty 
spectacle. 

“But somebody must be hanged,” said the judge. 
His attention was thereupon called to a fat Moor in 
a shop opposite, and the judge ordered him to be | 
hanged in the goldsmith’s stead. 

+. 
STRANGE FRIENDSHIPS. 

Close intimacies are sometimes formed between 
animals widely separated in kind and habit. On an | 
estate in Perthshire, Scotland, says a writer in the 
London Spectator, there is a well-bred pointer, 
with whom a “Jacobin” pigeon has struck up a 
friendship. 


The pigeon lost its mate, and at once sought the 
pointer’s society. Fop—the dog’s name—acquiesces 
in the friendship, and suffers the pigeon to take its 
meals from his biscuit and water tin, and to nestle 
close beside him in the kennel. 

One day two chickens wandered into the kennel 
where the dog and pigeon reside, and Fop promptly 
bit their heads off—an intimation that he couldn’t 
stand the company of three birds. 

On the days when Fop is taken on to the moor to 
hunt grouse, the pigeon follows him, taking a series 
of short flights over his head, until a little wood is 
reached. The keeper and dogs pass through it, but the 
pigeon’s courage fails at this point, and she returns 
to the kennel, to wait for the pointer’s return. 

Another writer tells, in the same journal, of a hen 
which has acted for several weeks as a foster-mother 
to eight spaniel puppies. The real mother, a gentle 
creature, allowed the hen to cover the puppies with 
her wings, and to remain with them day and night. 

When the puppies began to walk she was their 
constant attendant; when they learned to eat, she 
would ‘‘call” them and break up their food. As they 
grew older, they barked and capered around her, but 
they tried her patience sorely and led her a sad 
life. 

After they deserted her, she was often seen sitting 
close to their mother, and the pair apparently under- | 
stood each other’s feelings. | 


o> 


| 
SAND. 
Most readers are familiar with the drifting of snow | 
on a level and smooth surface, as, for example, on a | 
frozen pond or river. Somehow in the progress of the 
storm a little inequality is formed, and from this the 
drift keeps on growing. Similarly, on the desert 
plains of South America, the sand gets heaped in 
mounds by the wind. The mode of formation is de- | 
scribed by the author of “Travels in Peru and Mex- 
ico:” 


DRIFTING OF 


These mounds, which are called Medanas by the | 
Peruvians, seemed to be spread over the desert at the 
distance of fifty or sixty yards from one another. 
Their height appeared to be from about eight or ten 
to twenty or more feet, and they were from twenty 
to fifty yards in circumference. 

Their sides to windward were almost perpendicu- | 
lar and nearly semicircular, but to leeward they de- | 
clined very gradualiy from the summit of the mound 
to the extremity on this side; and on the other two 
sides the ridges declined in height from the summit 
until they reached the ground. 

But it is most remarkable that these medanes are 
constantly in slow motion by the force of the wind 
while it blows. The sand from the weather side con- 
tinually rises like a vapor from the bottom to the top, 
and, after passing the summit, unites with the lee. | 
ward slope, and advances that side in proportion as | 
the other recedes. Thus the whole pile moves slowly | 
on in the same direction till the wind changes, or | 
until the medana is lost in some ravine, or against 
the side of some solid hill that lies in its way. 


> - 
“PLENTY BIG SNAKE.” 

A newspaper correspondent relates a conversation 
with a conjurer who had travelled through India, 
making a study of the famous tricks of Indian jug- 
glers. Many of their performances were easily seen 
through, according to his account, but he confessed | 
himself posed by their snake-charming feats. 


A fellow came into my room and said, “Plenty big 
snake here, Sahib. Plenty big snake in room.” } 

I told him to go off; that I’d seen all his snake 
tricks, and didn’t want to be bothered. But he in- 
sisted there were plenty of snakes in the room, and 
finally I told him that he might come in and call them 
out. 

He stood up in the middle of the floor, and began 
to play on a sort of flute. Now, mind you, there was 
no furniture in the apartment but a cot-bed and two 
or three chairs. He had not played two minutes be- 
fore I saw the sheet on the bed rise up, till it looked 
like a small tent, and then an enormous cobra crawled 
out, and coiled itself on the floor, with its head erect 
and its tongue darting out in anger. 

The next moment I saw other serpents approaching 
from the corners of the room, and placing themselves 
alongside their companion. ‘The fakir, still playing 
on his flute, led the way to the door, and the snakes 
followed him. He paused on the threshold, and they 


Just as I was beginning to get nervous, another 
fakir crept up behind him, and cut their heads off 
with a sharp sword. 


—— 
DARKLY MYSTERIOUS. 


“Tell you a story I’ve never told before, and about 
‘funny people’?” said Aunt Laura to the baby of the 
“Well, this is the last new one I know, and a 
very, very short one it is: 

_“Once I was walking in Baltimore, and I saw a 
little colored boy ina yard chopping wood. Such a 
dark darkey as he was! 

“He seemed to have been blacked and sa 





that very day. He had on a ragged jacket, and a 
pair of short, tan-colored trousers, with black patches 
on the knees. 

“T couldn’t help thinking that he must have a very 
queer mother, to sew large black patches on each 
knee of those light trousers; even white cloth would 
have been better. 

“So I walked on, smiling at the patches until, as I 
came nearer, I saw—that they were not patches at all! 

‘“‘And that’s the end of my story.” 





—e 
THOUGHTFUL. 


A wise boy, like a wise lawyer, considers how he | 
will answer possible objections before he puts in his 
plea. 


“Papa,” said Charlie, “will you buy me a drum?” 
_ “Ah, but, my boy, you will disturb me very much 
if I do.” 

“Oh no, papa! IT won’t drum only when you are 
asleep.” — Pittsburgh Chronicle. 


——¢ 


A SCHOOL-TEACHER spent a long time in making 
one of his boys understand a very simple matter, and 
then, to relieve his mind, he said, “If it wasn’t for 
me, you would be the biggest dunce in town.” 

A YOUNG man devoted to base-ball is said to have 


asked at a library for the “Rise and Fall of the 
Roman Umpire.” 





Barry’s Tricopherous, if your hair is thin and | 
sickly, will make it thick, soft and beautiful. (Adv. | 
i . | 
Burnett's Cocoaine has earned a just reputation 
for promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of 
the human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and 
rancid qualities of all animal preparations, such as bear's | 
grease, ete., it is a cooling vegetable oil, extremely | 
agreeable and cleanly. [.4dv. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Black Silk, Faille Francaise, noted | 
for its appearance and wear, $1.15, | 
$1.25 and $1.50 per yard. These} 
Silks are Double Warp and will not | 
cut or pull in the seams. 

Moire Sash Ribbons, 9 inches 
wide, in black and colors, 15 shades, 
$1 per yard; four yards make avery 
handsome sash. 

Lace Handkerchiefs, $1.00, $1.25, 
$1.50, up to $5.00 each. 

These articles are especially suit- 
able for Holiday gifts; samples and 
full information on application. 





JAMES MCGREERY & CO, 


Broadway and IIth St., 
NEW YORK. 


PY] 


Lhe WorldsBe>’ 


7OO Styles and Sizes. 
Look for Trade Mark. 


Beware of Imitations. 


old Everywhere! 
AUTIO 


Cc N:—Beware of merchants who commend other 
) Stoves in preference to **Carlands.’’ They have 
either failed to secure the “Garland” agency or are desirous 
of selling stoves upon which a greater profit can be made. | 





ELECTRIC LU 
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WE WANT TO KNOW 


What kind of advertising reaches the largest number of 
people, and as part of our plan, we want to know how 
many people read this advertisement! Consequently, 


WE MAKE THIS OFFER. 


To any one who will send us a postalor letter giving 
their address and mentioning THE YOUTH'’S COMPAN- 
ION, we will send one of our handsome colored picture 
ecards without any advertising on the picture side, 

These cards are Pictures of Children, reproduced 
from valuable paintings, and really works of art. 


The Electric Lustre Starch 


is the best Laundry Starch in the 
world, Can be used with or with- 
out boiling. Will not stick to the 
Iron. Makes shirts, collars and 
cuffs look like new. Saves time, 
labor and trouble. It is also high- 
ly valued by ladies as a Toilet 
Powder. As a flesh powder for 
infants it is invaluable. Used by 
thousands of families throughout 








the United States. For sale by all 
Grocers, Full pound packages. 
Beware of imitations. Look out 











for our trade-mark. : 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH C0., 


(Formerly 54 Central Wharf,) 
45 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
OLEANFAS, F. P. Robinson Co. Dye 


Cleanfast) Black Stockings. 
Try a few pairs of our 
Ladies’ fine Cotton at 75c. 
per pair, or Children’s 
plain or ribbed French 
goods at the same price, 
and be convinced that there 
are absolutely Cleanfast 
Black Stockings that will 
not stain, and can be 
washed like white hose and 
a — — lustre. 
927 Broadway,?t wow yw 
2W. Hthst.,5 New York. 
49 West Street, Boston, 
107 State Street, Chicago. 





























COLGATE 


& COS 


FOR THE 


Among our unrivalled assortment of Perfumes 


MERE Bougpp, 


a 


Toilet Articles and Superfine Soaps, will be found 
suitable gifts for Ladies, Gentlemen and Children. 








CONTINENTAL CLOTHING HOUSE 


Corner of Washington and Boylston Streets, Boston, 
(Old Site of Boylston Market) 
Manufacturers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 





| CLOTHING BY MAIL. | 





‘Men's, Boys’ and Children’s Clothing, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
HATS AND CAPS, 





}. READ OUR OFFER. | 





IMPORTERS OF FINE WOOLLENS AND TRIMMINGS. 
Fine Custom Work, Police, Conductors’ and Military Uniforms made from Measure. 


Our BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT, to which we ask special atten- 
tion, IS THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE IN THE COUNTRY. 


SAMPLE SUITS or GARMENTS sent to any address in the United States with the 


PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION BEFORE PAYING 


our expense if not satisfactory. 
Catalogue and Fashion Plates. 


Correspondence solicited. 


} I We guarantee the lowest prices in the United States 
| consistent with first-class work and materials. di 


| brageh establishments at Des Moines, Iowa, and Omaha, Nebraska. 


for the same, to be returned at 
Send for our Illustrated 


Western_orders should be sent to our 


his advertisement will be received and credited as of the value of fifty cents upon each 
order sent by mail or express, of the value of ten dollars or over, from stations 75 miles 
or more outside of Boston or any of our branch stores. 


| To “Companion” subscribers sending this Adv. with above order, we send perfect copy of this paper, if requested. 


CONTINENTAL CLOTHING HOUSE, 
FREELAND, LOOMIS & CO., Proprietors. 


THE LARGEST 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL CLOTHING HOUSE IN NEW ENGLAND. 
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For the Companion. | 


YOUNG SOLDIERS IN ACTION. | 
By General Viscount Wolseley. | 

There is often much confusion in the use of the 
expressions ‘‘veteran” and ‘‘young soldier.” The 
former is very commonly used as a synonym for 
an old man, and the latter to convey the idea of 
the imperfectly trained recruit not yet strong 
enough to bear the fatigues of war. This is a | 
misuse of those two military terms. 

The veteran is a soldier of from possibly twenty- 
five to about thirty years of age, inured to all the 
hardships and dangers of war, but still in the 
fullest vigor of manhood. When military men | 
say they prefer the young soldier, they mean the 
fully developed young man of from twenty-one to 
say twenty-six years of age, who although with 
little or no war experience, is perfectly trained 
and disciplined. 

The word veteran, as it is commonly used, 
brings before the mind pictures of hoary old fel- 
lows fighting to the death in defence of a standard, | 
or of some wounded comrade surrounded by 
crowds of ferocious enemies. The principal figure 
in those charming battle pictures of Horace Vernet | 
is generally a warrior with a bronzed face and a 
grizzled head. The portly white 
moustache of the chasseur a 
cheval represented in the act of 
passing his sword through the 
body of asomewhat theatrically 
equipped Kabyle is meant to 
indicate that he is a veteran. 

The apparent intention is, to 
convey the idea that he is one to 
whom such a mode of procedure 
has been a matter of every-day 
life during a long period of mil- 
itary service. Had I been the 
painter, my experience of war 
would have caused me to repre- 
sent this fiery sabreur as a very 
young man. 

Miss Thompson,—now Lady 
Butler,—is one of the very few 
artists who has ventured to give 
a very youthful appearance to 
the foremost figures in her battle 
pictures. In her exciting picture 
of “Quatre Bras,” the group 
forming the corner of the infantry 
square in the nearest foreground, 
is composed of beardless youths. 

In their faces she has skilfully 
recorded the fact that the men 
who in that action drove back 
the old cavalry of the empire, 
were very young soldiers. The 
veterans who then charged home 
with reckless devotion to that 
greatest and most wicked of men, 
whom they idolized, were repulsed 
by striplings. They are shown 
in the picture with a dazed look of astonishment 
on their faces as they cheer, more from excitement, | 
than any well-understood feeling of triumph. 

The officer well accustomed to the sharp ‘ping’ 
of the passing bullets, and to the wild clash of the 
near bursting shrapnel shell, watches with keen | 
interest the conduct of those about him who listen 
for the first time to this death concert. Its effect 
upon the uninitiated varies with the character of 
the man. 

It is more the buzzing of the mosquito and the | 
tension of nerves, occasioned by the anticipation of 
expected attack, than his actual bite itself, that 
hinders sleep. So in battle, it is more the wild whiz | 
of the bullet as it tears by you with lightning | 
speed always apparently close to your very ear, 
that startles and terrifies more than the sight of | 
men falling dead or wounded around you. 

I have come to this conclusion from watching 
the unmoved calmness of the deaf man when 
under fire. The swift, near-flying bullet is un- | 
heeded because unheard ; it imparts no inclination | 
to “bob” or ‘“‘duck”’ to avoid its blow, because its 
proximity is unknown. The awe of sudden death, 
the dread of horrible wounds, only reach the deaf 
man’s understanding through the eye, whilst those 
not so afflicted receive the impression through the 
sense of hearing as well as of sight. 

The first time under fire is amemorable event in 
every young soldier’s life. Some long for it as a 
new experience, all are curious to ascertain how 
it will affect them. A young comrade once de- 
scribed to me very fully what his feelings were in 
his first action. 

The day had been one of rather feeble skir- 
mishes, while the enemy kept falling back before 
us to a strong position he had prepared behind a 
broad, unfordable river, before which we halted 
towards evening. 

The first man killed near my young friend gave 
him a little shock; it was a nasty sight, but did 
not strike him as much more horrible than the | 
noise made by the butcher’s pole-axe the first time | 


| like himself undrilled, untrained recruits. 


he had seen a bullock slaughtered for food. This 
surprised him beyond measure, for he thought he 


| had a very tender heart; he did not appreciate, 


however, the force of the excitement, which fight- 
ing for the first time with his life in his hand 
arouses even in the man who does not know what 
nerves are. 

To-morrow it would be the turn of another reg- 
iment to be in front, and the operations might be 
ended without having an opportunity of testing 
his nerve. He felt that nothing could make him 
run away, but could it be possible that he was by 
nature a coward ? 

Soon after the force had halted for the night, 
the opportunity he longed for presented itself, and 
he sneaked away from his comrades unobserved 
to avail himself of it. As soon as the carts carry- 
ing the bridge equipment came up, the engineers 
began to construct rafts for use next morning. 
The enemy soon found this out, and opened a 
brisk fire upon the spot. There my young friend 
went to test the fibre of his nerve, and to realize 
the sensation of being shot at. 

He rejoined his comrades after a short absence, 
furious with himself and with the soldiers he had 
found there. This was the cause. He had estab- 
lished himself in the zone of the enemy’s fire, and 
was so absorbed in his own sensations whilst he 
thus, as it were, felt his own pulse that he failed to 
notice some rocket tubes which the artillery 
brought into position close to where he stood. His 
mind was engrossed with stories he had heard and 
read of what men feel under similar circumstances, 
when he was suddenly roused from his self-exam- 
ination in a very undignified fashion. 


Whiz! bang! went a rocket rushing from its | 


tube with all that horrible spluttering, fizzing, 
hissing noise which is one of its special and pecu- 





said he could never in after life look any soldier in 
the face if he stayed in the rear. My heart went 
out to him as I told him to do as he wished. 

Two years afterward, we were again hard at 
work in the field, fighting our way into Lucknow 


cult or dangerous duty to be performed, young 
Andrews,—his name deserves to he recorded,—was 
| always the first to spring forward. The example 
| he set of daring courage was invaluable in a com- 
pany composed of very young soldiers. In all 
trying moments, he was close behind his captain. 

In the final assault that opened out communica- 
tion with our besieged garrison, he was very 
severely wounded. Anxious to show the way to 
some men coming up with tools to break into the 
palace, he ran into a street swept by canister and 
by musketry fire. 

He was at once shot down, and whilst in the 
arms of an officer who was taking him under 
cover, a second bullet, fired from a neighboring 
loophole, went through poor Andrews's body. 





He lived for many years, always in more or less | 


pain from this last wound, which never healed 
completely, and which eventually killed him. He 
| was a cockney, with the most amiable disposition. 
His was a lion’s heart, and he possessed in a 

| curious degree all the fighting instincts of the bull- 
| dog. He was many times offered promotion, but, 
| like many I have known, he preferred the freedom 
and irresponsibility of the simple sentinel. Peace 

| be to his ashes. 


| nature,—have some splendid heaven of their own, 


| he will there hold high rank, for no braver private | 


soldier ever wore the queen’s uniform. 

To illustrate the conduct of young men in 
| action, I venture to pursue for a little longer the 
| events which occurred after Andrews fell. 





Por 





THROUGH 


liar terrors. Its long, screeching roar spread panic 
amongst a large number of wagon bullocks stand- 
ing close by, who with heads down and tails up 
charged straight down for where my friend stood. 

He was just able to escape by rushing behind 
some wagons where there happened to be a guard 
mostly composed of old soldiers. 


bolt in amongst them, and ignorant of the cause, 
said in a comforting, fatherly tone, ‘“Never mind, 
sir, don’t be afraid, you'll soon become accus- 
tomed to it.” 

The young officer, furious, pointed to the passing 
bullocks, and I am afraid used strong language to 
little purpose. He rejoined the bivouac abashed, 
possibly a wiser but certainly a more irritable man 
than he had quitted it. For days he brooded over 
the horrible thought that any private soldier should 
conceive he feared anybody or anything. Nor was 
it until about a fortnight afterwards when he took 
part in two storming parties in one day, that he 
again felt quite satisfied with himself, or could 
forgive the old soldier, whose kindly meant words 
made him wince as if tortured by the thumbscrew. 

When, shortly afterwards, as I sat beside him I 
saw his natural strength and his youth fight as it 
were with death for his wounded body, he told me 
that of all the earthly delights he could imagine, 
all seemed tame in comparison with the ecstasy of 
charging at the head of a storming party. 

Almost all those who composed the storming 
party which took the enemy’s last position, were 
He 
had not forgotten his adventure with the bullocks, 
for he said with pride that some men of the reg- 
iment who had so offended him upon that occasion, 
had just been to ask about his wound. 

One of the very pluckiest private soldiers I ever 
knew, was my young servant in the Crimea. The 
day before Sebastopol fell, he came to my bedside 


|in the hospital, where I was at the time, to ask 


leave to rejoin his battalion. He had heard it was 
to be one of the two to lead the assault, and he 


T 


One of these 
bronzed and decorated warriors seeing a stripling | 


against great odds. Whenever there was any diffi- | 


If such heroes,—the nobility of | 





| to clear the gateway inside while our men worked 

like demons to break a hole through the wall. 
| The captain in command went forward to search 
for an entrance he had been told of, but soon 
returned having found it also built up. 

I have heard him describe what he saw on 
rejoining his men. Every loophole double manned, 
and a heavy fire kept up through them, whilst 
crowbar and pickaxe were plied by the strongest 
to widen the hole already made through the wall. 

My friend said that what first attracted his 

| notice as he hurried up, were the soles of his 
young subaltern’s boots as he struggled through 
the hole head foremost. ‘That,’ said he, ‘“‘was 
the most daring act I have ever seen man do.” 

The enemy swarmed inside, and it has always 
been inexplicable to me, how it was this young 
soldier did not have his head cut off the moment 
he pushed it inside that wall. 

The hole was soon wide enough for others to 
follow, and so the palace and its spacious court- 
yards were quickly cleared of the enemy, a certain 
number of whom escaped by swimming the river 
under heavy fire. It was not long before we 
joined hands with our besieged comrades who 
made asortie to meet us. Whilst a desultory 
fighting was maintained round the position, the 
memorable meeting between the two generals, 
Lord Clyde and Sir Henry Havelock, took place 
in the court-yard of the palace that was taken as 
I have endeavored to describe. 


tor 


For the Companion. 


| A WATERMELON MONOPOLY. 


The worst enemy of old Jacob Megrims’s son 
Dandelion, could not deny that he was a shrewd 
trader in spite of his queer name. 
That name came to him in con- 
sequence of the strong liking of 
his mother, a pious old colored 
woman, for the book of Daniel. 
The Bible was the object of her 
deepest reverence, but the portion 
of it which treated of Daniel was 
listened to by her with holy awe, 
and what she called ‘‘refrishment 
ob de sperit.” 

When her friends among the 
young white ladies would come to 
read to her, which was every few 
days, she would say, ‘‘Read in de 
book ob Dan'l, honey. It sorter 
uplifts me wen I hears ’bout de 
ravenin’ beastesses comin’ open 
mouf ter swaller him, and he jest 
as brave and quiet, as ef dey was 
yelpin’ tarriers a-barkin’ at hiin. 
Dellaw me! de berry fust pusson 
I "quires bout wen I gits in de 
golden chariot and says, ‘Good-by 
world,’ gwine ter be dat same 
Dan’l.” 

Of course, with that fervent 
admiration for the Bible hero, her 
first son, after five daughters, was 
named in reverential memory of 
him. 

“T aint denyin’ Dan’) aint a 
good Scripter name,” said old 
Jacob in his usual deliberate 
fashion, ‘‘but it’s sort ob permis- 
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HE BREACH, 


On that day every sort and condition of soldier 
| fought as though he had been born an English 
gentleman. All knew well for what they were 
fighting; that within Lucknow a handful of gal- 
| lant comrades hard pressed for food, and by 
crowds of relentless enemies, were struggling with 
might and main to protect the lives of the many 
British families besieged there. 

Sir Colin Campbell intended the companies that 
had stormed the ‘‘Mess House” to remain there 
for further orders. But the men were firmly im- 
pressed with the idea that this arrangement was 
made to favor a battalion of Highlanders that 
followed us. It was believed he desired his own 
countrymen to have the honor of actually opening 
out communication with the garrison inside. 

This jealousy of Highland regiments was great 
wherever old Colin Campbell himself commanded, 
but at Lucknow the young soldiers who took the 
‘‘Mess House”’ were determined, come what may, 
that no Highlanders should that day get in front 
of them. Hence much of the haste, and of the 
determined energy,—brooking no delay and bear- 
ing down all obstacles,—that was displayed by 
our leading companies as, refusing to stop, they 
pushed forward, resolved to be the first to join 
hands with their besieged comrades. 

A rush was made for the great gate of the palace 
that seemed to separate us from our object. 

Horror of horrors! it was built up with a great 
brick wall, and from the loopholes the enemy 
greeted us with a volley of musketry. 
| What was to be done? To get over a wall 
| fifteen to eighteen feet high was impossible. We 
| had no ladders, nor had we any powder bags to 
| blow it down. To remain in front of the gate 
was to be shot from within. Fortunately there 
was no ditch, so we could reach the loopholes. 

Who were to hold them? The sepoys inside or 
the British soldiers outside? We decided the 
question in our own favor, but many fell before 
that decision was given effect to. 

A rattling fire was kept up through the loopholes 





cus, aint it, round here ? How you 

gwine ter ‘stinguish our Dan’l 

Dan Brown and Dan Higgins, and dat 
owdacious white trash, Dan Larry ?” 

“You aint got-much gumption, Jacob,” said his 
better-half, with a scornful sniff. ‘My son’s got 
ter be name Dan’l, but I aint gwine to mix him 
up permiscus wid dem rag and bob-tails. 
gwine ter name him Dan’!-ob-de-lion’s-den.” 

“Dellaw me, ole ooman,” ejaculated Jacob, 
lifting up his hands in dismay. ‘Wot name you 
call dat? “Taint no Christen name at all. No 
preacher gwine ter baptize him in dat, shore.” 

“Well, I’se got ter hab Dan’l and ‘lion’ in it,” 

| persisted Hannah Jane Megrims, becoming a little 

uncertain herself as to the quality of the name. 
| “Ef we is ’bliged to gib up de den, I reckon we 
kin call him Dan de lion, and no preacher aint 
gwine ter cut up *bout a plain name like dat.”’ 

So that was how Dandelion came by his wild- 
flower name. A flower Hannah Jane had never 
heard of, or doubtless she would have sowed the 
seed all over the. garden. 

She never allowed it to be abbreviated. One 
day a luckless visitor addressed the boy as Dandy, 
and was requested to depart. 

“T aint gwine to hab no miscallin’ ob Scripter 
names under his here ruff,” Hannah Jane said, 
with angry dignity. ‘It aint manners, and it 
aint Christen conduct, and I’se ’bleeged ter tell 
you, Miss White, as how yer room is a heap better 
dan yer company.” 

When Dandelion was nineteen, he was a shrewd, 
| wiry, wide-awake young fellow, and not very 
| scrupulous where his interests were concerned. 
| He was darker than his mother, who was a light 
| mulattress, and fairer than his father, who was as 

black as tar, but he was very unlike his honest, 
| simple-minded parents. 

I must say Hannah Jane did her best to bring 
him up properly, and did not spare’ the rod, but 
his wiry little body used to slip out of her grasp, 
|and his cunning little mind devised a thousand 
|expedients for escaping punishment. Vainly did 
| she hold up before him the heroism of her Bible 
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hero, for instead of being uplifted as he ought to 
have been, he was apt to snigger irreverently. 

“I’m ’fraid, sonny, you aint brave,’”’ she said one 
day with a heavy sigh. “You’re skulky, and you 
can’t stand straight up and tell de troof and shame 
de debbil, like a Dandelion orter ter do.”” His mother 
spoke truly. He was not brave, he was not honest, 
but when worsted, he was cunning enough to throw 
dust in the eyes of his antagonists, and get off skin 
whole while they were raging in the arena. 

It had been a very bad season for watermelons in 
and around Centreville, and melons were a commod- 
ity in which Dandelion dealt. He had a shackly old 
cart and a mule, Jim Crow, which was lean enough 
and old enough to be turned out to grass, and during 
the melon season from early morning until late 
evening, the streets of Centreville resounded with 
the melon-vender’s cries. 

“Watermillions! Big ones, little ones and ’tweens! 
Watermillions! red, white, yaller, all kinds and all 
prices !”’ 

But this season old Jacob’s melon-patch was a 
failure. There had been a drought, and the patch 
was a sorry waste of yellow vines and leaves, and 
not a half a dozen melons on it. Dandelion rode out 
in the neighborhood to buy up all the melons for his 
trade, but the drought had been as hard on the 
farmers’ fields as in his own patch. 

“I reckon, Dandelion, you’ll not make much by 
your melon trade this season,” said Farmer Whar- 
ton. “There aint fifty melons to be found if you 
scour the parish from end to end. Yes, thar is one 
place I passed last week, where the melons is as thick 
as bristles on a hog’s back. But it’s too fur for you 
to buy ’em and bring ’em to town, and I don’t reckon 
old Grandad Jimpson would sell one. If that old 
nigger lived near town he’d make a fortune this 
summer off his melon-patch. Do you know he watered 
his vines all the time of the drought?” 

“Grandad Jimpson, he lives most ten mile from 
town, and a awful road,” Dandelion said, in a despair- 
ing tone. 

“Just so,” said the farmer laughing. ‘Too fur for 
Jim Crow’s old bones, and that shackly cart of yourn. 
Put melons out of your mind, boy, and make your 
profit on the walnuts and pecans you will sell this 
fall. There are enough of them all round here.” 

But Dandelion could not put the melons out of his 
mind. He said nothing to any one of his intentions, 
but rose at the dawn of day, saddled Jim Crow, and 
took the road to Grandad Jimpson’s. 

A bad road it was and seldom traversed, but Dan- 
delion’s keen eyes saw it was not impassable. For 
nearly half a century the old negro had lived on his 
out-of-the-way farm with no neighbors, finding its 
products ample for his wants, and that of an elderly 
daughter, a widow, who lived with him. 

Once a year the pair drove in an old-fashioned gig 
to Centreville to exchange butter and eggs, feathers | 
and other farm products, for tobacco and coffee, but 
neither showed any disposition to move their quarters 
to a more thickly settled neighborhood. 

According to the custom of the country, Dandelion 
drew up Jim Crow at the gate, and without dismount- 
ing called out to the old man on the porch, ‘Mornin’, | 
Grandad Jimpson.” | 


worry ob b’ilin’ de millions. Tell you wot I'll do,” 
|as if struck by a sudden thought. ‘I'll buy all de 
ripe millions you has got, and I’ll gib you five dollar 
for de lump. Five dollar is a heap ob money, but 
Lis sorry fur you livin’ out here whar you can’t git 
not’in’. I'll hab ter haul ’em ten mile on a bad road, 
| and gracious knows ef I eber gets ’em ter Centreville, 
but I'll resk it ef you says yes! Five silber dollars 





| 

right down ’fore I tetches one of ’em.” 

To Grandad Jimpson’s simple mind, “five silber | 
dollars” was an enormous sum, and his daughter 

Misery caught eagerly at it. | 
The bargain was struck, and Dandelion turned his 





face homeward, feeling that he had done the most 
successful day’s work in his whole life. He laughed, 
he sang, he shouted in the exuberance of his triumph, 
and no conscientious qualm as to how he had out- 
witted the simple old negro disturbed his mind. 

“Judge Munro ’ll gib me fifty cents fur dem big 
millions, fur he don't mind wot he pays for one, and 
dar aint one in de patch dat won’t sell for twenty-five 
cents. De steamer Warren ’1l take all I can’t sell in | 
Centreville, and she’ll be in to-morrer. Oh, I’ll git a 
fancy price fur dem millions,—reckon I'll cl’ar nigh 
on ter fifty dollar by de transaction.” 

He decided to borrow a horse from his friend, Ned | 
Banks, to put with Jim Crow, promising Ned in | 
exchange the use of the mule the following week. | 





buy your sweetenin’ nice store sugar, and not hab de| His mother tried to comfort him, but he did not | children while playing. These are also very si 


tell her how he had swindled Grandad Jimpson. In 
his secret soul though, he felt that he had come to 
grief through one of the lions his mother was always 
warning him against, the lion of lies and greed, but I 
fear Dandelion’s tears were not those of repentance, 
but of regret that his rascality had been balked. 


—— +e, 
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RULES OF POLITENESS. 


An American lady describing her visit to Paris 
confessed that, during the first few days, the neces- 
sity of depending upon her little-used 
and imperfect school-French so con- 
fused her that she made blunders 
which the dullest beginner would 
have corrected in the class-room. 

It was about the third day of her 
stay, while shopping in the city, 
that she turned to her driver to 
request him to stop before a cer- 
tain shop. She addressed him as 
“Cocher,” — when she remembered 
with a flash of dismay, that she had 
never called him cocher before. Dur- 
ing the two previous days she had 
invariably spoken to him, not as 
cocher, but cochon,—not as driver, but 
pig! Yet he had made no correction 
nor offered any objection; nor by 
the least expression of countenance 
had he betrayed his perception of the 
mistake. 

He had answered to the name of 
pig as readily and pleasantly as he 
would to any other form of address. 
It was a true case of French polite- 
ness. 

It is, perhaps, true that the French- 
man is born with a natural aptitude 
for politeness. But, however apt he 
may be, no Frenchman is polite by 
natural inspiration alone. He is 
carefully instructed from a very early 
age, both in the principles and in the 
practice of politeness. He learns it 
at school, where he is taught, not by 
the occasional admonition to take off 
his cap on entering the school-room, 
to say “‘sir” or “‘ma’am” to his teacher, and try to be 
inoffensive to his neighbors; but regularly and seri- 
ously, as if it were a matter no less important than 
geography and arithmetic. 

He is provided with a suitable text-book, and 
recites his lesson in class, being required to prove his 
advancement by his daily deportment. A French 
text-book of politeness designed for young scholars 
does not disdain the simplest details. The author is 
determined to leave his pupils no chance to make the 
usual excuse for politeness, “I didn’t know it was 
rude.” Here are a few of the rules and com. 
ments: 

“Politeness requires that you should say to no one 
yes or no, without adding monsieur, madame or 


The old man immediately rose, and hobbled out to | Charley Nicol had a light wagon he could hire for a | mademoiselle. But to repeat with each phrase the 


the gate, peering curiously at the stranger. 
“Mornin’, Jeff,” he said. ‘You is Jeff Rice, aint 

you? 
‘No sir, I’se Dandelion, Jacob Megrims’s son.” 


You favors him considerably?” | 
morning was at Grandad Jimpson’s gate. 


dollar a day, and it was large enough to hold, at least, 


one hundred melons. | 
He got the horse and wagon, and early the next 
His soul | 


name of the person to whom you speak is very ridic- 
ulous. To reply simply by a motion of the head is 
impertinent. 

“It is most improper to touch with the hand, or 


“Jacob’s son! dellaw me, I knowed yer dad when | exulted at the size of the melons as he loaded the | nudge with the elbow the person to whom one is 


he wasn’t knee-high ter a duck! 
come in de house.” 

Thus permitted, Dandelion dismounted, and fol- 
lowed his host to the single room the cabin contained. 

“You has seen my darter, Mis’ry, I reckon,” intro- 
ducing the woman, who was carding cotton bats for 
an old wheel which stood near her. “Wot did you 
come way out here fur, Dandelion?” 

As usual the boy could not tell the truth. 

“Well, I comed ter see ef you could spare us some 
‘tunnip seed.” 


Light, sonny, and 


rather disposed to miserliness, but he couldn’t refuse 
a few seeds. Ina burst of generosity he added: 


“I'll gin you a half pint ob fine tunnip seed, and | itively. 


I’m gwine ter cut a big watermillion fur you! Jest 


look at dat fellar,” rolling an enormous melon from | accident on the worst 
| portions of the road, 
| and at last found him- 


under the water shelf. ‘Aint it a whopper?” 

Dandelion’s heart gave an exultant throb, but he 
thought to himself, “Ef I ’mires dat million, he’ll 
raise de price,” so he said, quietly: 

“Yes, it’s a fine watermillion, but lawdy, Grandad, 
you jest oughter see de millions we gits in Centre- 
ville. You done heerd about ’em, I reckon?” in- 
quiringly. 

“Me? I don’t nebber git no news from town, ’cept 
folks passin’ by. But ’pears ter me I heerd a man 
say as how de million crap failed in Centreville.” 

Dandelion laughed uneasily. 

“You jest orter see ’em,” he said. 
has you made a good crap dis year?” 

“Come out an see 'em!’’ the old man chuckled. 

Dandelion hesitated. 

“Well, I’ll jest take a look,” he said. “I must be 
gittin’ home, fur dad he’s waitin’ fur de tunnip seed.” 

But when they reached the melon-patch, what a 
sight it was! Dark green, light green, striped yellow 
and mottled melons, and some of them enormous. 
Dandelion’s very soul burned within him at the sight 
of these treasures, but he strove to speak indifferently. 

*“T’se seen better, and I’se seen wuss,” he said. 
“But, Grandad, wot fur you plant all dem watermil- 
lions wen you can’t sellaone? You can’t begin ter 
eat ’em.” 

The old fellow laughed. 

“Dat’s jest wot I does, sonny. Not raw, but we 
biles dem down to sirop, and I kin tell you water- 
million sirop is a monst’ous fine sweetenin’.” 

Dandelion’s spirits sank. Here was a hitch he had 
never contemplated. If use was made of the melons, 
his chances of speculating on them were very small. 
But he did not despair. 

“Reckon you got fifty ripe ones?” he asked, engaged 
himself in a rapid calculation of the number visible 
from the place where he stood. 

“Fifty?” in scornful surprise. ‘Ef you had said a 
hundred, boy, you’d hab come nigher terit. Dey is 
most ob ’em mellar ripe.” 

“It do seem a pity you can’t sell ’em,” and Dande- 
lion gazed meditatively before him. “Den you mought 


“But, Grandad, 


| *You’se got more’n 





| No, I’se bound ter 
“T reckon.” Grandad was not a free giver, in fact, | git dem millions ter 
| town dis night,” Dan 


| 


wagon. Old Grandad and Misery helped him, but the 


| old manlookeddoubt. 


fully at the load. 
“Tse feared you’se 

taken too much fur 

dat team,” he said. 


a hundred a’ready. 
Better make two 
loads.” 


delion answered, pos 


He met with no 


self at Layard’s hill 
| about two miles from 
| Centreville. 

“Dar aint one sin- 
| gle bad place now,” 
| Dandelion cried, ex- 

ultantly as he reached 
the top of the hill, 
}and stopped a few 
|minutes to rest his 
team. “Git up, Jim 
| Crow! Wot’s obfus- 
ticatin ye?” as the 
mule stopped and 
| pricked up his ears. 
“Oh, my masters! 
yellow jackets! yel- 
low jackets!” as the 
|horse and mule 
plunged, reared, and 
started on a mad gal- 
| lop down the hill, stung at every bound by the fu- 
rious insects whose nests they had invaded. 

Dandelion rolled out of the back of the wagon, 
which was brought up with a jerk by a stump in the 
middle of the road. The harness parted, the wagon 
| crashed, and the melons rolled out in a general ruin, 
while horse and mule took the nearest way to their 
own stables. Dandelion raised himself from the 
general smash, gave one look at the broken melons 
| which covered the rocky hillside, and then started 
| for home in a run. 
| “Dellaw me,” cried Hannah Jane Megrims, as her 

precious son staggered into the cabin about sunset, 
and fell on a seat. ‘“Huccome lef yer wagin and 
| team? Whar’s de watermillions, boy?” 

‘‘Dey’s in one confounded smash on Layard’s Hill,” 
he answered, with the calmness of utter despair, 
“and de wagin is broke, and I’se lost five dollar, and 
I’se jest plum ruined.” And Dandelion raising up 











his voice wept aloud. 


talking. Children often take hold of the buttons 








or the clothes of any one with whom they converse; 
this also is improper. 

“If praise which you have fairly earned is bestowed 
upon you, accept it politely, but always without 
seeming to fish for it. 

“To laugh constantly and at nothing is absurd and 
impolite.” 

Advice still simpler, and no less necessary, is given 
in the little book which lies before us, in divisions 
named in accordance with the different parts of the 
body. The paragraphs “On the Forehead” begin 
thus: 

“The forehead is the seat of gentleness, modesty 
and wisdom; avoid, then, drawing it into wrinkles, 
that you may not mar its purity.” 

A bright little American would be likely to laugh 
at these rules, and say he knew them without learn- 
ing. It is not the less probable that he would not 
always observe them. He would be still less likely 


to conform to those given for the observance of | 





mple 
and obvious. They are the rules of good feeling 
rather than of formality, and are such as would be 
followed by most well-disposed children, if they 
| stopped to think. 
| The author wisely avoids elaborate details of con- 
| duct, and requires only that his pupils shall think, 
| He wishes them to realize that politeness should be 
shown to their playmates as well as to their elders. 
It is not probable that French children enjoying a 
| good game of cache-cache, which is French for hide- 
| and-seek, are always polite; but, at least, they know 
that they ought to be so. Our children often believe 
| that as long as they are with only their comrades, and 
| are not receiving them in the house, politeness is 
| unnecessary. They would even be ashamed to be 
polite. That feeling could scarcely exist in France. 
Here are some of the rules regarding other parts 
of the body: 
“To borrow another person’s handkerchief is not 
the act of a neat or careful child. 
“Do not shout nor blow into other people’s ears; 
it is uncivil, unclean, and sometimes dangerous. 
“Young children have a habit of puffing out their 
cheeks, and striking them with their hands to make 
a noise; it is useless, young friends, to forbid you to 
do this; the amusement brings ridicule upon itself. 
| The arms always embarrass young people who 
| are growing, and do not know what to do with them; 
| the best way to give them an easy appearance is not 
to think about them, and let them arrange themselves 
naturally. If you think about them, they will be stiff 
| and awkward, and will give to the whole body an air 
| of restraint and embarrassment. 
“To take one’s feet in one’s hands is the greatest 











impropriety, and is at the same time unclean. To 
take off the shoes to scratch the feet, or to rest them, 
or to place the foot on the knee, seems so natural to 
achild as easily to become a habit. It is necessary 
to correct these ugly manners, which denote a bad 
education.” 

It is not only inthe French primary schools that 
politeness is taught. It is not neglected in the high 
schools nor in private schools. The French convent 
schools, as every one knows, have such a reputation 





for imparting, as the chief accomplishment of their 
graduates, a charming docility, ease, and grace of 
deportment, that they are attended by great numbers 
of foreigners, including many English and Ameri- 
cans. Often the minor elegancies of manner receive 
careful attention. The pupils are taught how to 
enter a carriage properly, how to carry a fan, how to 
relate an anecdote with the best effect. 

The French girl, particularly in the convent schools, 
is kept secluded, and is allowed none of the freedom 
to which American girls are accustomed. But what- 
ever the objections to convent schools may be, the 
girl brought up in them is usually polite, often grace- 
ful, and rarely pert or forward. 

She could scarcely be even noisy; universal disap- 
proval would soon reduce her to silence. She is 
taken into society, but she has little liberty outside 
of her home, and often she waits with the frankest 
impatience until a match is arranged for her by her 
parents. She becomes a free and important personage, 
as she very well knows, only when she marries. 

The politeness of every-day French life does not 
differ greatly from that of other countries. It is, 
perhaps, more carefully observed, and more regulated 
in detail, but it is the same in kind. This is but nat- 
ural, since our rules of polite behavior are almost all 
derived from French sources. 

Nor do we learn from them only our parlor 
etiquette. That common-sense courtesy of strangers 
in respecting each other’s time when purchasing 
tickets, or awaiting admittance to any place,—that 
organized arrangement ot each in turn, which we call 
the queue, is an importation from France, as indeed 
its name would imply. 

Yielding place to a lady is, of course, French; 
although of late the papers have been telling amus- 
ing tales of the polite Parisian, who with an elegant 
bow and a “pardon, madame,” — will push past 
madame in a crowd, or sink into the one unoccupied 
seat of a horse-car, leaving her to stand. 

Other stories which come from better authority, 
and are told by Frenchmen against themselves, relate 
instances of excessive politeness having ludicrous 
results. One of these narrates how a certain marquis 
in the French army was present on an occasion when 
a distinguished nobleman of the enemy was taken 
prisoner. The Frenchman at once sent for him, 
| determined to show him every polite attention in his 
power, and offered him a bed in his own tent. 

Beds are not to be despised when one is with an 
army on the march; and the gentleman came to the 
tent with pleasing expectations. When he arrived 
he found there was indeed an excellent mattress 
awaiting him, but that it was the one hitherto used 
by his host, who had no other. He protested against 
accepting it. The marquis insisted. The prisoner 
resisted. At last both desisted, and went to sleep 
worn out, but still indomitably polite, wrapped only 
in their cloaks and lying on the hard ground, one on 
each side of the mattress! 
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But politeness progresses, like the other arts. Any 
intelligent French school-boy wou'd now pronounce 
such conduct to have been not only ridiculous, but 
discourteous. He could not judge otherwise, having 
been too carefully taught that, though it is polite to 
express preference for another’s comfort, to insist is 
impolite, while graceful submission to another’s will 
is the highest compliment one can pay him. 

One of the polite usages of France is extremely 
becoming. It is the custom, universal there, of salut- 
ing a funeral by removing the hat as the hearse 
passes. It would be well if this custom were intro- 
duced in America. 





HOME-MADE DRUNKARDS. 


Many a full-grown inebriate in his sober moments, 
remembering his childish imitation of ‘‘manliness” 
done for fun, has felt like adapting Hood’s lines: 

“It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ’tis little joy 
To know I’m farther off from heaven 

Than when I was a boy.” 
But what shall we say of the father whose habits 
provoke evil imitation in his child, and set him the 
first example of shame? Here is what one such 
father overheard one day, in his own home,—and, 
we are happy to say, it cured him. 

“I say, Jim, let’s play.” 

“Well, what will we play?” 

“‘Why, you keep a bar and I’]l be papa, and come 
in and get a glass of brandy.” 

Rob and Jimmy soon fixed up a bar by layin 
planks across the corner of the fence, and furnishe 
it in a few minutes with some old bottles and two 
broken glasses, and then getting the cook to give 
them an old jug that had once been used for molasses, 
and filling it with water, they began business. 

*Good-morning, Mr. Glidden!” said Rob, as he 
marched up to the bar. 

*““Good-morning! good-morning! glad to see you 
out such a fine morning. What will you have to-day?” 

“A glass of your fine brandy to cheer me up a 
little,” was the reply; and, being helped to a half- 
glass of molasses-water, Robby soon disposed of it, 
and called for more; and, after drinking several 
times, he staggered away in such perfect imitation 
of his father that the little bar-keeper roared with 
laughter. 

There was one, though, who witnessed the scene 
that did not laugh, and would you believe it, it was 
Robby’s own father. He had been in the very same 
state the night before, that his little son had imitated 
so well, and of course was not ina condition to attend 
to business, and so he had been in the summer-house 
for several hours trying to entertain himself with 
the morning paper, and had heard every word that 
had passed between the little playmates. It set him 
to thinking, and the result was that he signed the 
pledge that very day. ‘I could not bear to have my 
son grow up in that way,” he said to his wife that 
night, ‘‘and with the help of God, I’m going to set 
him a better example,” and he did.—Herald and 
Presbyter. 
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SAVING A BIRD’S NEST. 


Edward Corliss, the inventor of the Corliss engine, 
in building an addition to his factory, while laying 
the foundation found it necessary to remove a ledge 
by blasting. The workmen had been employed, the 
materials provided, and the blasting begun. The 
next morning Mr. Corliss passed by the place where 
work was proceeding, when the foreman in charge, 
knowing his interest in pretty things, called him. 


“See here, Mr. Corliss,” said he; ‘here is a bird’s 
nest that we’ve found, and that’s got to go.” 

He showed the manufacturer a robin sitting upon 
a nest that had been built fast and snug, in a crevice 
of the rock among some bushes. The bird flew off 
her nest as the men came near, and showed five blue 
eggs, that looked as if they had just been laid. 

“Can we move that nest somewhere else?” asked 
Mr. Corliss. 

“I’m afraid not, sir. We'd tear it to pieces gettin 
it out, and it isn’t at all likely you could get the bird 
to go to sitting again era else. We've got to 
go on, SO we may as well rip it out, and throw the 
eggs away.” 

“No, we won’t disturb her. Let her bring out her 
brood right there.” 

“But we'll have to stop the work on the building!” 

“Let us stop it then.” 

And so orders were given that operations on the 
addition should be suspended. They were suspended ; 
and the hands stood still, drawing their pay for 
doing nothing, or next to nothing, while the robin 
sat on her nest with an air of great consequence and 
zealous attention to business, and had her food 
—— her by her mate, and at last hatched her 
brood. And then there were three weeks more, at 
the least, before the young ones could fly. 

r. Corliss visited the nest frequently, not with 
any impatience to have the robin and the young ones 
out of the way, but with a genuine interest in their 
growth. Theold birds had all the time they wanted; 
and when at last they had sternly helped the clumsy, 
reluctant youngsters over the edge of the nest, and 
they showed themselves able to get about on their 
own hook, orders were given to resume the building 
operations; and the dull boom of the gunpowder, 
tearing the rocks apart, was heard where the birds 
had peeped.—Boston Transcript. 
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EARLY WISE. 


The wisdom of children sometimes shines out like 
divine inspiration. Anandabai Joshee, the young 
Hindoo woman who came to America to study medi- 
cine, and died soon after completing her college 
course, had a mind of singular penetration as to 
spiritual things. She never embraced the Christian 
religion, yet she must always be ranked among those 
who cherish a passion for noble living. One inci- 
dent of her childhood, told by Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, 
serves to show how seriously she must have consid- 
ered religious subjects: 

Her father was a yee landholder, and kept a 
chaplain for the benefit of his servants and peasantry. 
One duty of this priest lay in cleansing the shrines 
and images of the gods, and when the little Hindoo 
girl was once watching him, as he washed and oiled 
the images, a strange thought occurred to her. 

It flashed into her mind that there was no differ- 
ence between them and her dolls. 

She waited very impatiently for her father to finish 
his dinner, and then, seizing his hand, led him to a 
bench under the plane-tree. 

“Papa!” she exclaimed, hardly waiting to get her 
breath, “how can a god bear to have his face washed 
by a man?” 

Naturally the father was astonished, and the child 
went on to relate what she had seen. 

“Those —_ are not gods,” he explained to her. 
“They are made to hold the thoughts of men to God, 
while they pray. Some of them represent the love, 
some the justice of God, and some His creative power. 
My little daughter, can you pray to God without look- 
ing at any of those images?” 

Yes, indeed!” 

“Then you need never think of them again. They 
will be of no use to you.” 

“And I never did,” continued his daughter, very 
simply, when she told the story. 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Supona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 


gums. Price, 25 cents a bottle. Sold by druggists. [Adv. 
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“Take a Pill?” 


“Whose?” “Why, Ayer’s, of course.” 
AYER’S PILLS are the best. They regu- 
late Digestion, cure Biliousness, Colic, and 
Constipation, relieve Sick Headache, Neu- 
ralgia, and Rheumatism. They contain no 
calomel and are sugar-coated. Mild, but 
effective, they are the favorite family med- 
icine. As an after-dinner pill, used by 
thousands. 


= 
Ayer’s Pills, 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 
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As Usefulas the Sewing-Machine. 


SHOW THIS TO YOUR DRESSMAKER. 
In this age of rapid and artistic work this Machine is a 
NECESSITY. It /asts a lifetime, and drafts directly on 
the lining ALL ladies’ garments perfectly from ACTUAL 
MEASURE in ONE-FIFTH the usual time. Within the 
reach of all; it is a great boon to dressmakers and ap- 
rentices. It prevents fulness at bottom of front darts 
n princesses and polonaises, cuts the French bias, and 
—— work in a few moments that otherwise requires 
ours. Its success is unprecedented, and thousands 
have thanked us for allowing them to test Machine FREE 
OF CHARGE. You may test Machine at your own home 
for 30 days FREE OF CHARGE. After 30 days’ trial, if 
not worth 10 TIMES our asking price, then return it. 
Send now for VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR and 
LIBERAL OFFER, FREE. HE McDOWELL GAR- 
MENT DRAFTING MACHINE CO., 6 West l4th St., 

N. Y. City, SOLE MANUFACTURERS. Mention Comp. 
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STAND, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
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WHAT JOHN EATS AT SEA. 


The new line of trans-Pacific steamers between 
Hong-Kong and Vancouver, British Columbia, con- 
necting thence with San Francisco, has signalized its 
establishment by reducing the rate for Chinese pas- 
sengers from fifty dollars to twenty-five dollars. This 
rate includes food during the voyage which may last 
thirty days, and transportation over nearly one 
quarter of the circumference of the earth. One of the 
recently arrived steamers brought fifteen hundred 
Chinese, and in view of the low rate, the writer was 
led to inquire of the steamship agent if it were pos- 
sible properly to feed the immigrants during the 
thirty days at sea, and yet make x profit. His reply | 
was in the affirmative. 








‘But what sort of rations are furnished?” I asked. 

“Chiefly rice,” he said, ‘‘that is, rice is the great | } 
staple of Chinese food, at home and abroad, and if | 
it is properly cooked a Chinaman will rarely grumble. 
But we take out a small quantity of meat to cook 
with it. We also take large quantities of beans,— 
red beans, white beans, black beans, brown beans, 
green beans and spotted beans, every kind of beans 
that China produces, and beans are cheap there! 
You would laugh to hear how cheap! Then we fur- 
nish orange peel, for a relish, of which the Chinese 
are fond, also dried shrimps and a variety of dried 
fish, and for an occasional bit of dessert, dried | 
abalone. 

“But the thing we have to be most particular about 
is the ‘chows’.”” 

**What are those, the sauces?”’ 

“Yes, the chow-chows. We take out twenty-five 
different kinds of these chows! It seems as if every 
Chinaman had a ‘particular kind that he prefers! As 
they eat their rice and fish and beans, they keep | 
tasting these chews. 

“Of course, we get them cheap in Hong-Kong. 
They. don’t cost like Worcestershire sauce. Alto- 
gee these immigrants get as good food on ship- 

oard as they get at home, in fact, they often fat up 
with us. 

“Now, what do you suppose it cost us per day, to 
feed each one of those fifteen hundred Chinese on our 
last trip?” 

“Fifteen cents,—for a guess!” 

“Just four cents and a half per day, or about one 
re eighteen cents per head for the trip over 

ere. 





ter 
THE TOPOGRAPHICAL INSTINCT. 


A deep-thinking Scotch skipper, seeing a whale | 
ploughing its solitary way steadily south for hours, 
and not deviating a point from his course, said, “A 
whale will often leave the pack, and set out all alone 
in search of warmer seas, as this one seems to have 
done. What guides them? Ah! now you block me, E 
lad; but not only whales, even seals seem positively | | 
to carry a compass in their brains.’ 


Many animals and birds possess a sense which en- 
ables them to find their way unerringly over sea or | 
land, where there exists, so far as we can see, noth- 
ing to guide them. Dogs, cats, horses and birds have 
found their way back from great distances to their 
homes, although they have been conveyed from it in 
a way to deprive them of all assistance from their 
organs of sight. 

The carrier-pigeon, for instance, is carried hun- 
dreds of miles from its loft. It has travelled that | 
distance in a basket under the seat of a railroad car; 
but when it is thrown up, it circles about for a few 
minutes, and then decides unhesitatingly on the | 
exact line of flight which brings it to its loft, though 
it may never have been in the country before. | 

he explanation which says the bird has “the | 
homing instinct” is as lame as that which ascribes to | 
the bird the power of —— its loft a hundred miles | 
away; the Scotch skipper’s is much better: the bird | 
“carries a compass in its brains.” 

A writer in Leisure Hour says that a collie pup, 
seven months old, was brought from Inverary to 
Aberdeen by rail, ‘and from Aberdeen to Banchory 
by another railroad. The puppy ran away from Ban- 
chory,.and found its way back in a few days to Inver- 
ary, across a wooded, hilly country, with one river 
and several streams to get over. 

The writer calls the sense by which animals are 
guided in finding their way the topographical instinct 
—which is a name, but not an explanation. 


+or— 





REFORMING A HUSBAND. 


William Smith, at one time United States Senator | 
from South Carolina, was, in his youth, a wild fellow 
—as he himself expressed it, ‘‘wild, reckless, intem- 
perate, rude and boisterous.” But he had a good 
wife who never upbraided him, and who finally re- | 


formed him. 


The evening before the session of the Court of | 
Common Pleas a client called upon him, with fifty | 
notes to be put in suit. Mr. Smith was not in his | 
office; he was on what is commonly called a “spree.” 

Mrs. Smith received the notes, and sat down to the 
work of issuing the writs and processes. She spent 
the night at work, while Mr. Smith was spending it 
in “riotous living.’ 

At daybreak, on his way home from his carousals, 
he saw a light in his office, and went in. To his sur- 
prise, there sat his wife, who had just completed 
what ought to have been his work, and who had now 
fallen asleep with her head on the table. His en- 
trance awoke her, and she showed him her night’s 
work—fifty writs and processes. 

This was too much for the strong man. 
his knees, implored her pardon, and promised neyer 
to drink another drop. He kept his word, and from 





He fell on 
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that day prosperity attended him. 
+o 

HELD IT DOWN 

Uncle Rufus, an aged colored man, .has one sad 
fault, that of “drawing the long bow,” when he re- 
lates his adventures by sea and land. He used todo 
a good deal of hunting in the North Carolina moun- 
tains, and fell to telling, one day, of the terrible 
wind-storms which prevail in that region. 


HE 


“Oh, de pow’ful sto’m dat der was blowi in’ one day, 
honey!” exclaimed Uncle Rufus. “De win’ done | 
tuk me up an’ ble w me froo de a’r. done cotch | 
hole ob a fence, an’ fsht / honey, de win’ lif’ dat fence 
up like w fedder. Den I coteh hole ob a saplin’, an’ 
de win’ blew de saplin’ cl’ar outen de groun’.” 

“What you do dem, Uncle Rufe?” 

‘Den I cotch hole ob a big hickory stump dey was 
growin’ dah, an’—an’ 

“An’ did de win’ blow dat stump out, 
Rufe?” 

“No, honey; Z was able fer to hol’ dat stump 
down /"" 


Uncle 


NOV. 22, 1888. 

















_CUNS yas EATPECERS seni T A- K A- KAKE. 
CORSETS 


GENP 15 cts. to R. rk, 
Boned with Featherbone 


Baird, Box 1702, New York, 
and get the best DEN HOLDER in the market. 
Send for Descriptive Circula: 

| | Soft, pliable, and absolutely unbreakable. The 

| best ever e. Ask your dealer for them. 














“ DRESSMAKING ! CLIMAX DRESS CUTTING SYSTEN 


—the simplest ever made, B. M. KUHN, Bloomington, Ill. 


TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
$ Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
STER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 


N LCERS of long 
@] LD SORES AND ids ESALVE. It never 
fails. By Mail, 68c. Made by J. P. Allen, St. Paul, Minn. 


rER SO? and cored Lan 
01 
T eae 10c, Western Pub, Co., St. Loais, Mos 
STAMPS : tage Stamps at 25 per ct commission. 
. S. Aldrich, box 576, Portland, Me, | 
THE SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO., L’D. 
7a Sreadwet, New York. 
New nd woatly ieaproved, edition cf | 
INTERNATION 


ALBUM will be_ ready | 
November 25. Send for Circular and price-list. 


VIOLIN Gs $5, $8,50 $10, to oo. 











JUST THINK 


WHAT DESIRABLE GOODS 


BAILEY’S RUBBER BRUSHES 


are for Holiday Gifts. 








For sale by all dealers, 


ARMS LEGS, 
WITH RUBBER HANDS & FEET. 


Tho Most Natural, Comfortable & Durable. 
OVER 9,000 IN USE. 








Agents wanted to sell Foreign Pos- 


U. S. Gov't Manufacturer. 


Illustrated book of 400 Pages and 
formula for measuring. sent free. 


A. A. MARKS, 








xtra Strin, 
and Book, G, 0. >. 5B Days Trial. = 701 BROADWAY, WEW YORK C YORK ore 
Enr, Root & Sons, ion Gooke below "Selatan 
‘Try us eS wanting ‘any kt ind c Thuatent Met, \ 


IN 


| And STEREOPTICONS,ul Prices. Views iluctrat- 
1 XHIBITIONS 























Fun for winter eve- 
nings at home, a, 





‘(CANDY HOOKS. 


white molasses candy a Ain: | ing every subject for PUBLIC 
CARET MOOR. Uetamenic, Bi | ete, ‘A profitable bu My ital 
with book_of recei MALES A profitable business fo 


Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement, 152 p. Catalogue 


Nan 50 cents. 
free. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St. N.Y. 


tan. Ave., Boston, Mass. Mass. 





RECLINING CHAIRS 
And Everything for Invalids. 

: 100-page ill’d catalogue free. 
es Sargent M'f'g Co., 814 Broadway, N.Y. 


SIX CENT. zee Universal 


ame Count- 
ers and Little Giant alendar, 
Two Useful Articles in every Family. 


Big Inducements to Agents. Acme Mfg. | Co., Guilford, Conn. 
MAGIC  ‘fubie’ BRnmmucoNs 
LANTERNS 





THIS EFFECTIVE MAGHINE — SENT- 
POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF $B 1.00 











TSE VOLUNTEER 
REPEATING AIR RIFLE, $3.00. 


ment. . Views 
tsetratng ovary subject, A 
rofitable Dasiness for a 








40 ani in m one min- 











man with small ital. B My ti ute ai f 260. 
stock. 35 you ra practical exp Spparatus yh -* The magazine will hold nearly 40 
GEO. H. PIERCE, 136 8. 11th St. , Bhitadelphia, Pa No. B shot, which can be obtained at 
roe acta ca a te 

oO any repaid upon rece: 0 nd for Cai 

Na) LADY AGENTS oer atcen: alogue of Winter Sports free. A. G. SPALDING & BROS, 

= >, employment at $50 to 9 $100 per 108 Madison St., Chicago. At Broadway, New York. 


ee —— Queen City Sup- 

Sample outfit free, 
Wiarens Cincinnati Suspender 
Co. te E. Ninth St.,Cincinnati,O, 


ALMER’S Book of 516 short and es In- 
terludes and Modulations in all keys. $1.5 
pas MER’S Piano Primer. A concise and saiive 
work on the first principles of piano-playing. 
adopted by the American College of Musicians, 75c. 
ALMER’S ——) ing Pocket Dictionary of Musi- 
cal Terms. Vest Pocket edition, 1 _ 
ING of the sea. A concert song for Bass or Bari- 


JONES 


PAYsthe F FREICH HT 

Wagon Scal les, 
Iron Levers, Steel Bearings, Brass 
Tare Beam and Beam Box for 





a 
Every — - ene For free puaiae list 


mention th 
¥. 


TONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
BINGHAMTON. N. 


THE ONLY GENUINE 
L ‘hh G ’ 


ves 








tone, 0c. H. R. Palmer, Lock Box 2841, N. Y. - City. 

is readily learned and when 

FLEG RAPHY sss earns good pay. 

Thoroughly tonahe at East- 

man College, Po’keepsie,N.Y. ey iow. Lines 

furnished wi i com: tent. operators. ddress for cata- 
logue CARRINGT IN GAI ES <, ‘Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 


‘Ideal Hair Curler. 


Does not burn or soll the hair or hands. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUG AND FouEt Goons DEALERS. 


SAMPL POS D, 50 C TS. 
G. L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 86 Market St., CHICAGO, 


P Shut ub Pre same 


————— 


UALLED for CEMENTING 
giass, china, Paper, leather, 7 ™ Always PK 
or _ use ono AWARDED. 


1S MADE BY THEAAP Rs ay BINS k 


ussia et apace 


D. NEEDHAM’S SONS 
116-118 Dearborn Street, 


HICAGO. 
RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, 

















RISER RSS So cone 
















Name, Town & Stateon, 2§¢. Marks an zthing. 


y Rubb ule fomebe pint wriflee or stamp ink .15¢ tee tie bok 
ubber Stamp Co. New Haven, Conn hiood Purifier Known. Cures | 





Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, | 
Rheumatism, Dy pepsia, Sick | 
Headache Constipation, Piles, 
Whooping Cough, and ali 
B Diseases. Send for 
circular. Mention ‘ompanion. 


BARNEY & BERRY 
SKATES 





HEW TAFFY TOLU 
N’S 9 


OLGAN S GUM 


Plain or mint, promotes digestion, -pre- 
serves the teeth, perfumes the breath. keeps 
away disease. Sold everywhere. Manu fac- 
tured only by COLGAN & MCAFEE, Louisville, Ky. 


BUY THE WRINGER <AVv 


SAVES 
te MOST LABOR 


Saves half the labog of other 
wringers, and costs but little more. 
EMPIRE Tis SLotues. 
Solid White Rubber Ro! 4 e Sto a 
wanted everywhere. Empire a Co., Auburn, N. ea 



















CATALOGUE FREE. 














FULL PEARL, at IP 00 BARNEY & BERRY SPRINGFIELD,MASS 
Four Blades, & Sent Post Send SIX Cents 
Finest Steel. ‘ Pont Ly, for a sample 
We guarantee it the Cw, %, 4p, 
st knife ever “ny, we ™, 


offered for one 


COLLAR 
AND PAIR OF CUFFS 





Rubens, _ Raphael, Murillo. 
INDISPENSABLE and ECO 











Made of cloth, and are Saniotty Reve eee Cor- 
34 Ex size, and for Ill. Cata- 


| rect styles. Perfect fit. 
logue. REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 4 Exchange Pl. Boston, Mase. 


FOR SIX CHN TS! 








9 HIS is the best $1.00 STAMPING OUTFIT ? 
INGALLS that we have ever advertised. We will send you a INGALLS 
1889 $ 1.00 Jrive-Pace ILLUSTRATED de scription of the Out- HOME 
fit, also our 1889 PREMIU) JIST, and a SAMPLE 
STAMPING [cory of INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE, «ll for) MAGAZINE 


three 2-cent oe (6 cents). 


Ad dress Se F. NGALLS, = ae Mass. 


OUTFIT. i $1 PER YEAR. 




















BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


—FOoR— 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
paul BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


Msi ‘Almost Given Away ! 


To introduce Woodward’s Musical Monthly $1.00 (per 
year) and our new illustrated Catalogues of sheet music 
and premiums in every family having a piano or organ, 
we will, on receipt of 20c. for postage, send free sample, 
with ten complete pieces of our very latest popular Vocal 
sand Instrumental mustc, full size (1134 x 13 inches), 
printed on elegant heavy muate oa er, and would cost 
$4.00 at music stores. We also publish the latest success, 

“If the Waters Could Speak as They Flow.” 
A very bez wutiful aL (usw SODWAR chorus; mailed 
for 60 cents. ay 

842 and ‘gaa 





+ Bromdway, W Now: ork. 
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Pou 





THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE. 


Jew 05 SHOW You 


Wacl”s jas 


IN IT. 
B oumenn 
BEavrTiru 
IN DESIGN —s —~A72— 1 


DN som 
HONESTLY AND Herr $5. 75 ee TRC 


_Rlegantly made 
‘In Speci Special Solid White-Metal Cases. 


4 
ew York Standard Wateh C0.235ii5; 
AMUSEMENT FOR ALL AGES. 
CHILDREN delighte with it. 
oO G Men and * This beats them all.” 
Maidens are captiva- 
ted with it. AW 
LD Men and Ma- WH trons take 
easure init, or en- 


joy -it | with 
heir children and grandchildren. 


VACUUM TIPPED ARROW. 


It is a perfect Parlor Amusement, as 
there are no sharp points to break or mar 
the furniture, and can be shot with safety 

even at your window. It will adhere 
qehereuer it strikes. Sold everywhere. 

A Gun, Arrow, Butterfly Hanger and 
Graduated Target, mailed ost- paid for 
$5 cts., or Spring Steel Bow substituted 
for Gun, 50 cts. Quickest se ie GO. 
for Agents!! A 
Sole Mfrs., Cornhill and W ‘ashington Sts. 
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Boston,Miass. 











THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 


1s 







“ Anchor” 
Stone 

Building 

Blocks, 


real stone, 
three colors. 
5 


8, 
For $1.75 or 
$2.00 a good 
average box. 


Agely for Descriptive Catslogue, sent post-free, to 
F. AD. RICHTER & CO.,, 
310 Broadway, New York. 


Only $i. 00 for this “Little Beauty.” 
> Weighs from 
402 t0 4 Ibs. 





















This Steel-Bearing Brass- Beam Little Scale with 
Brass Scoop is nicely Japanned, and is just the thing for 
House, Store or Shop. We will send one only, by Ex- 





Pears’ Soap 


Fair white hands: 


_Brightclear complexion 
Soft healthful skin. 


“PEARS'~The Great English Complesion SOAP,—Sold Everywhere.” 








press, to any tie sending us $1.00 (not 34 its Value). 
Catalogue of 1,000 articles sent free. 
Address | CHICAGO SCALE co., Chicago, Il}. 
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©® FoR. 
BEAUTYor POLISH-= 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED. 
No ODOR WHEN HEATED. 














